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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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FERRY BEACH IN WINTER 


With the thermometer hovering close 
to zero Florence R. Kelly of Medford, 
Mass., her father, Frank T. Kelly, her 
niece, Bertha Downs of Salem, N. H., and 
Secretary Needham whizzed along the 
ice-coated Atlantic Highway the morning 
of Feb. 23 bound for that famous Univer- 
salist summer resort in Saco, Maine. 
Driving caution was suggested by the 
wreckage of a car near Portsmouth, N. H. 
The blanket of snow became thicker as 
we traveled northeastward and on arrival 
at Biddeford at noon we drove over snow- 
packed streets through a throng of mill 
workers pouring out of the huge Pepperell 
factory. 

Following dinner in a Biddeford res- 
taurant we proceeded down the valley of 
the Saco, enjoying the beauty of the winter 
scene so much in contrast with that familiar 
to most Ferry Beachers. Except for the 
main channel the river was covered with 
ice, shimmering in the bright sunshine 
from a cloudless sky. Just before reach- 


“ing the gas station at Camp Ellis we ob- 


served the charred remains of a house 
completely gutted by fire several days 
before. 

Stopping at a barrier near Eben Prescott’s 
cottage, we were amazed at the extent to 
which the sea has battered back the shore 
line, destroying a long section of the road 
and making it necessary to reach the 
Quillen via the state highway. Neighbor 
Joseph Vashon said this was the first real 
fall of snow they had had this winter. His 
family and the Graces find their cottages 
are comfortable all year round. 

Crunching through the ice-coated snow- 
drift in front of the Quillen kitchen we 
made our way inside. It was a mighty 
chilly reception we got! The temperature 
was many degrees lower than outside. 
Making our way into the dark and dreary 
dining-room we turned on the power 
switch. Behold! There was a row of bed- 
steads painted sea green. It looks as 
though some Ferry Beachers were going 
to be served breakfast in bed next summer 
in accord with their often expressed wish! 
Make reservations early. 

The fact is all of the furniture in the 
bedrooms was removed to the first floor 
by Mr. Sodergren’s crew early in Sep- 
tember while the fire damage was repaired. 
Inspecting the rooms on the second and 
third floors, we were astonished at the 
marvelous change in appearance with all 
the walls redecorated. All the old- 
fashioned electric wiring was torn out and 
hidden BX cable installed in compliance 
with the electrical code. Rev. Eleanor B. 
Forbes will be especially delighted with 
the alteration in the stairway going to 
the third floor; the dangerous pitch of this 
staircase has been removed by the addi- 
tion of a turning platform and more steps 
with lower risers. The defects in con- 
struction which caused the fire July 3 last 
have been corrected. When the wood- 


work has been painted all evidence of the 
fire will have been obliterated. New 
lighting fixtures must be installed. 

A general tour of the property revealed 
nothing amiss. Snapshots were taken to 
show Ferry Beachers at the reunions how 
this place of fond memories looks in winter. 
We found Mrs. Grace taking a sun bath in 
her cosy yard behind “Our Buoy’’ cot- 
tage. Allen Grace posed atop a high snow- 
drift behind the ancient bowling alley, 
alias Belmont, standing now in a quiet 
dignity so foreign to its noblest tradi- 
tions. 

After seeing the change in the shore line 
at Camp Ellis we crunched the snow in 
front of the Quillen with eager steps to see 
what had happened at our beach. There 
was no apparent change. The bay was as 
calm as a mill pond. Fine visibility re- 
vealed objects on the snow-clad hills of 
Cape Elizabeth eleven miles distant. The 
rocky islands explored by Dr. Lane, Mr. 
Knox, Mrs. Hall and their fellow adven- 
turers last summer looked very near. The 
ubiquitous gulls and tern wheeled about 
looking for a cold snack. How different 
from those summer days when Dr. Lane 
recorded a water temperature as high as 
76 degrees (Buzzard’s Bay papers please 
copy). 

Before leaving the locality we visited 
“Mayor” John Lewis at Camp Ellis and 
drove down by the pier, once the last stop 
of the old “Dummy,” a snorting, fiery 
creature unknown to the newest generation 
of Ferry Beachers. In winter one sees no 
pop-corn, post-cards, fish-poles or beer 
collars. Lobster traps are piled high and 
boats of all sizes stand along shore on 
stilts. 

At Biddeford we called on Rev. George 
Thorburn and found him weakened by an 
attack of the ‘‘flu’’ and saddened by the 
recent loss of his father. 

Much as we enjoyed this winter excur- 
sion down in Maine, we would agree that 
Ferry Beach is at its best in the good old 
summer time. 

RP aNe 


* * 


A CORRECTION 


The. Christian Leader, in its issue of 
Feb. 11, carried a reprint from the Enter- 
prise and Journal, of Orange, Mass., about 
“The Mason-Hale Vespers.”’ Certain 
errors in this have been noted by Miss 
Lena L. Hale, of Overbrook, Penn., a 
granddaughter of the Mrs. Hale whose 
bequest to the North Dana Universalist 
church helped to make the ‘‘Mason- 
Hale Vespers” possible. 

Miss Hale writes that ‘“‘the Mrs. Hale 
referred to was not Mrs. Lorenzo Hale, - 
but was, instead, Mrs. Warren Hale, the 
widow of Warren Hale, a brother of Mr. 
Lorenzo Hale.’ It was also stated that 
“Lorenzo Hale was a near relative of 
Edward Everett Hale,’’ but this appears: 
to be not in accord with the known gen- 
ealogy of the Philadelphia Hales. 
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Why Confused ? 


EPLYING to the letter of the Rev. Raymond 
John Baughan published in this issue, let us 
say that it is no abridgment of democracy to 

vote yes or to vote no, provided all are free to vote 
as they want to. 

The question as to whether it is wise and right 
to vote yes or no is more difficult. 

Any minister or layman in the Universalist fel- 
lowship is free to propose a new bond of fellowship 
at any time. Moreover, whether young or old, his 
views will be given respectful attention. He is free 
to write to his denominational journal and to advocate 
such change. Whenever sentiment in the denomina- 
tion favors a change, a change is made. We have 
made such changes several times in our history. 

One is free to propose that we do not have any 
“Bond of Fellowship and Statement of Faith,” and 
to urge that we write into our constitution that any- 
body who wants to join our churches will be made 
welcome. Some intelligent men believe that we should 
do this. We do not. 

As things stand we have by use of the democratic 
process decided that we would have a Bond of Fel- 
lowship. It is “pushed under the noses’ of candi- 
dates for our ministry without apology because it is 
the law of the Church. In fact, some of us take pride 
in being able to offer such a piece of work and consider 
it great both in thought and in expression. 

The Bond of Fellowship is a purpose. The man 
entering our ministry is asked if it is his purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to co-operate 
in establishing the kingdom for which he lived and 
died. If he stated clearly that he had no such purpose 
he would not be admitted, and we doubt if the writer 
of the letter would vote to admit him. 

Now it is not an uncommon thing in churches to 
“avow”’ a “‘faith.”’ This is more than stating a be- 
lief. It is indicating a willingness to live one’s life 
upon the basis of the beliefs—i. e., upon the basis of 
propositions which we cannot prove but which every- 
thing within us tells us are true. We avow that we 
are willing to live and work on the basis of our convic- 
tion that God is Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 
that Jesus is a spiritual leader worth following, that 
there is supreme value in every personality, that truth 
known or to be discovered is our one authority, and 
that men of good will and the right spirit can overcome 
evil and little by little bring in God’s kingdom. 

If a man objects to some phrase or turn of ex- 
pression, the Universalist Church does not keep him 
out. It recognizes that words at the best can not tell 


It Is Perfectly Clear 


the whole story. It accepts as natural that prac- 
tically everybody in the Church might like to change 
these words somewhat. But it does hold that to come 
into our ministry or to join our churches one must 
have that indefinable something that lies back of the 
words and that determines whether one is to go ahead 
with a conviction that it is of use to go ahead, a con- 
ception of a Mighty Power back of things which is 
working with us, and an idea that we can win out if 
we try. 

The question for a fellowship committee to de- 
termine is whether or not a candidate for our ministry 
has a purpose that lines him up with our Church or 
whether he does not have such a purpose. A state- 
ment of belief throws light upon a purpose, what a 
man declares to be his essential faith throws light upon 
a purpose, the life a young fellow leads and the things 
that he does throw light upon a purpose, and the pur- 
pose is the determining matter. 

Why in the world should a man want to join a 
church if he has no faith in the scheme of things that 
exists? Why should he chafe and fret as if bound 
when he has our kind of statement? Here is a man 
who shares our purpose to do the will of God. He isin 
the Church and at work. Why not just push on? 

Until, however, a majority of our people speaking 
through their elected representatives throw the Bond 
of Fellowship out of the window we shall have to say 
that Universalist churches can keep people out. 

Another letter that we have received on this sub- 
ject.asks us the following questions: 


How can a church be united which is made up of 
groups pulling in opposite directions—working for ends 
which cancel each other? How can a group be united 
which is composed of people each one of whom is vio- 
lently opposed to the beliefs and purposes of some of 
the others? How long can a democracy survive which 
welcomes and encourages the enemies of democracy? 

If we let into our churches agnostics, atheists, 
Catholics, fundamentalists, how long could we remain 
a free church? 


Of course this discussion is academic and in some 
ways unimportant, for no group that we exclude wants 
to come in. It is important only as it may serve to 
clarify the thinking of men on subjects about which 
they seem confused. For all practical purposes this 
young minister has all the freedom he is willing to take 
and to use inside the universe. Theoretically he could 
be dropped from fellowship in the Universalist Church 
if he declared that he had no purpose like ours. But 
we doubt if any fellowship committee would believe 
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him if he said it, for his life says the opposite thing. 
Fellowship committees bend every effort to get back 
of the words that candidates use to their general 
attitude and spirit. 


* * 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS WITH THE LEADER 


OR twenty-five years, Miss Florence IJ. Adams 

has worked on our paper. She began March 1, 

1914, as proof-reader for the Publishing House 

and assistant to the editor, and steadily has taken on 

one job after another without giving up any. She is 

today an associate editor—acting editor often—and is 

entirely competent to deal with any of the many 

questions which confront an editor of a paper like 
ours. 

We are proud and happy to recognize this anni- 
versary and to express the gratitude which we feel. 

Miss Adams is one of the subordinates who labor 
with utter and complete loyalty to the chief, who 
never push themselves, but who by sheer worth 
build themselves into the institution that they serve. 
Her influence upon the paper is far-reaching, although 
she never attempts to control the editorial policy. 
It is the influence which comes from seeing clearly 
and speaking frankly. 

She never went to college but she knows her 
mother tongue. To her it is a mystery how people 
can go through high school and college, study English 
all along the way, and come out ignorant of some of 
the simplest rules of grammar and composition. 
She not only knows our language but she has read 
widely in our literature. She prepares all of the copy 
for the composing room—an important thing on any 
paper, for corrections in proof cost time and money. 
Rewriting articles in proof is not done on our paper. 
She reads the proofs, solves weekly that crossword 
puzzle to so many—the makeup—answers the ques- 
tions of everybody from the editor-in-chief down, and 
dispatches her work at high speed. She could not pos- 
sibly turn off the amount of work that she does if she 
did not have an orderly mind and move fast while 
she appears to be moving slowly and deliberately. 

Until this year she has not had an assistant, but 
now in Miss May Philip she has a helper who is coming 
along rapidly. 

Those who have read Miss Adams’ occasional 
articles know that she is a highly competent writer. 
The only consolation we have for not using her in 
that capacity is that we can get a hundred writers for 
one who would be able to do her work. 

Miss Adams is a Vermonter, and it has always 
seemed to us that the best of Vermont is in her. 
In politics she is a strong Republican. In religion 
she is a native-born Universalist with generations of 
Universalists back of her. One of her grandfathers 
was the Rev. S. A. Davis. 

Miss Adams began very young as a Vermont 
school teacher, then worked in Northampton as a 
typesetter, in New York City as a proof-reader, on 
the editorial staff of Zions Herald for several years, 
and twenty-five years ago came to her own church 


paper when Bisbee was editor and Nash was manager. 


She has seen many changes and is likely to live to see 
many more. But throughout the years she has been 


a fine, strong, competent person and a loyal worker 
for liberal religion. 

We have but one fear about this editorial. She 
is not going to correct it. 

For years we have let the good old left hand 
slam through the page without turning back, know- 
ing that it would come out all right. So it has. And 
we take off our beloved old hat to our beloved old 


friend. 
* * 


‘THE LOG OF A LAME DUCK’”’ 


ADY TWEEDSMUIR, wife of the Governor 

General of Canada, has written the foreword to: 

a 800-page journal* of a poet who was stricken 

with arthritis in one of its worst forms some eight 

years ago, and who kept a record of her experiences on 

Vancouver Island in a children’s hospital. The cen- 

tral thought of the book is the undying hope in those 

who might well be hopeless and the cheer and courage 

of children undergoing treatment involving pain that 
made life at times nothing but continual agony. 

The book is dedicated to “The Dresden China 
Lady Who Gave the Lame Duck Wings and to the 
Directors of the House of Good Hope.” Lady 
Tweedsmuir writes that “the author makes us see the 
every-day life of the crippled children and the nurses 
through a poet’s eyes.”’ In that every-day life there 
is high appreciation of the beauty of the surroundings, 
the color and perfume of flowers, as well as of the 
hopefulness and courage of the children and of the 
devotion of the attendants. 

Something like miracles now and then are per- 
formed. “I want to get up and tramp for miles with 
rain in my hair and wind on my forehead,” wrote the 
author in this log-book. 

Well—impossible as it seemed at one time, some- 
thing like this actually happened to the author. And 
the book tells how she earned her liberty and while 
earning it learned something about the resources in 
human beings that may some day be developed. 


*The Log of a Lame Duck. By Aubrey Alexandra Brown. 
Macmillan Company: New York. Price $2.00. 
nF ae 


THE HARM WE DO WITHOUT KNOWING IT 
HIT-AND-RUN driver is a low, mean, cow- 
ardly criminal, among the most despicable, 
for, if he stopped, he might help save a life he 

had endangered. But every operator of a motor-car 

well knows that he may become a hit-and-run driver 
without knowing it. 

In little ways, we hurt or discourage members of 
our family without knowing it. 

In our relations to society we also may become an 
evil influence without suspecting it. 

We may be entirely uninformed on a matter of 
public moment and throw our influence on the wrong. 
side. We may act from deep, hateful prejudice, or a 
mistaken party loyalty, or a bigoted religious convic- 
tion, without knowing it. 

It is a terrible condemnation, not one that is to 
come but that is already upon us now, when light has 
come into the world and we belong to the company of 
those ‘‘who love darkness rather than light.” 
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There is no cure-all for this malady. The begin- 
ning of the cure comes only when we realize that the 
thing is possible. The measures that we may take 
include a resolution, steadily pursued, to study the 
influence of our thoughts, words and acts. If we are 
doing evil through ignorance, then all the light that 
we can get on any subject becomes part of a sovereign 
remedy. 

If we find in ourselves a tendency to excuse evil, 
especially in ourselves, we need to remember that the 
next step is the blurring of moral distinctions, and 
then the calling of good evil and evil good. 

If we have repudiated the old blood theology, as 
well we may, let us make sure that we do not repu- 
diate the evil deep set in men’s lives and in society at 
which it was aimed. 

The outery today against liberals in religion is an 
evil, but for it slack and easy liberals who did harm 
without knowing it are more responsible than all the 
believers in an authoritarian religious system put to- 
gether. 

People, good enough to be called good people, do 
harm without knowing it. People, bad enough to be 
called bad people, do harm without knowing it. 
People, of all shades of goodness and badness, do harm 
without knowing it. Let us try to find out. Let us 
stop at every jar to investigate. May we never join 
the company of hit-and-run drivers who wound and 
drive on in the darkness, leaving their victims dying 
by the wayside! 


* * 


NOT THE TEACHER ALONE BUT ALSO THE 
WORLD 


EADING Prof. Irwin Edman’s remarks on stu- 
dent-teacher relations in his excellent book, 
“Philosopher’s Holiday,’”’ we were reminded of 

our duty as adult churchmen. Says Professor Edman 
of the students, “It is not what the teacher but what 
the world teaches them that will in the long run 
count.” This truth should suggest to churchmen 
who are not teachers of the young that we can’t leave 
the job of religious education to the class-room and 
club-room teachers and expect it to be done. Those 
who never go inside a church school class-room have 
several vital functions to fulfill if religious education 
is to be effective. 

We approach the fulfillment of those functions as 
we realize that we, each and all of us, are a large part 
of that ‘‘world’”’ to which the professor has reference. 
The church school teacher may be ever so eloquent 
about the matter of good will and fair play, but all in 
vain if lawyers, editors, clerks, laborers, and house- 
wives are not manifesting good will and demonstrating 
fair play in the community in which the child lives. 
Paul wrote to his followers generations ago, “Ye are 
my epistle, known and read of all men.” Religious 
education says to us today, “You are my examples, 
seen, known, and understood by all children.” This 
is our first great and awe-inspiring function as re- 
ligious educators. Whether we wish it or not we fulfill 
that function, well or. ill, daily. 

As important as the function of good personal 
example in the business of what Dr. Chave so aptly 
calls “Keeping Religious Education Religious” is the 


matter of doing our best to make the social, political, 
and economic institutions of community and country 
clean and decent and brotherly. Unless we put de- 
cency and fair play and good will into the organiza- 
tions that loom so large in our world, we may as well 
cease trying to put fair play and decency and good will 
into the heads and hearts of our children. 

Whatever we tell our children, the world that we are 
will teach them to be what we are. 

EK. H.L. 


* * 


THANKS TO TOSCANINI AND THE N. B. C. 

OUR men from different parts of the country 

were recently discussing the amazing amount 

of good music that can be heard over the radio 

these days. The conversation turned to Toscanini 

and the National Broadcasting Company Saturday 

night symphony concerts. All four men turned out 

to be listeners to the Toscanini broadcasts. Not one 

of the four had ever written a note of appreciation 
either to Mr. Toscanini or the N. B. C. 

After listening to the splendid all Brahms program 
on a recent Saturday night we were reminded of the 
conversation and of the fact that we have asked many 
of our friends and found that they have never ex- 
pressed the gratitude which they feel toward the 
National Broadcasting Company, Mr. Toscanini and 
his orchestra. Well, neither have we. 

We presume that many hundreds of people have 
expressed both their approval and their gratitude. For 
those other hundreds, silent but not less grateful, we 
say thanks to Toscanini, members of the orchestra and 
the National Broadcasting Company. Their cons 


certs bring great joy into our lives. 
EH. H.L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America is inviting the churches to give special recog- 
nition to Pastor Martin Niemdller and the cause for 
which he stands on Sunday, March 5. A year ago 
that week he was put into the concentration camp at 
Sachsenhausen, in spite of his release from prison after 
trial. Martin Niemdller in concentration camp, and 
his comrades in faith and courage, are perhaps the 
greatest challenge confronting unreason and violence 
in Germany today. 


John Haynes Holmes says in Unity: 

“The Christian Register is running as its opening 
feature of the new year a series of articles on ‘Poetry 
and Devotion,’ by the Editor. The Christian Leader 
is running as its opening feature of the new year a 
series of articles on ‘Characters in the Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,’ by the Editor. Literature is one of 
the things that can keep us alive these days. We hope 
these articles are being read.”’ 


Dame Rumor has it that Laurens H. Seelye of 
St. Lawrence University had a good chance to take 
the presidency of an important college and turned it 
down because he believed his work unfinished in the 
college that is forging ahead under his leadership. 
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Characters in the Tales of a Wayside Inn 


IV— Five Generations of Howes and Their Tavern 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


I 
N 1862 on what he called in his diary “a delicious 

Indian summer day” Longfellow wrote of a trip 

to the old Red Horse Tavern in Sudbury with 
James T. Fields, his publisher. His mind had turned 
to the old place as the best setting for the book upon 
which he was working and. which was published the 
next year as “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” He described 
“the lovely valley,’ watered by the little river which 
the Indians called the Musketaquid or Grass-ground 
river, and which we call the Sudbury or Concord; “‘the 
winding road shaded by grand old oaks before the 
house” and the tavern itself: ‘‘a rambling, tumble- 
down old building two hundred years old and till now 
in the family of Howes, who have kept an inn for a 
hundred and seventy-five years.”’ 

Quite obviously he felt what visitors of today 
feel, the charm of the surroundings and the appeal of 
the history. No one knew better than Longfellow 
that the annals of a nation are impoverished in which 
have been set only the achievements of the generals 
and the statesmen and out of which have dropped the 
stories of the farmers and the fishermen, the land- 
lords and the travelers, of successive generations. 
Longfellow has helped make one of the old stories im- 
mortal. The record of the Howe family is ours where 
thousands of valuable and important records have 
passed from the recollection of the race. The story of 
the Howes and their tavern is part of the history of 
America, and not simply the history of a township or 
of a building. 

Out of the shadows which settle so thickly over 
the past we see the first Howe in America, “the set- 
tler’’ John How, said to be a son of Lord Charles Howe 
of Althorpe, and a score of others, in 1638 moving 
slowly westward from Watertown because it had be- 
come so congested, to make a new home in the wil- 
derness. And when they reached a remote place on a 
lovely little river they had gone only twenty miles. 
But it is one thing to go over the hard post road in a 
fast automobile and another thing to build the road 
as you go. John Howe was one of the road builders. 

Five generations of Howes were associated with 
what we now call the Wayside Inn, Samuel the son of 
John, David the son of Samuel, Ezekiel the son of 
David, Adam the son of Ezekiel, and Lyman the son 
of Adam. From father to son it was handed down 
from 1686 to 1861, when the death of Lyman, a 
bachelor, ended the line. Few pieces of property in 
our rapidly changing America have been retained by 
one family for such a period. Few buildings have 
lasted so long. Few inns have so much interesting 
history associated with them. 

There is much that we should like to know about 
all of these Howes that we probably never shall know, 
but suggestive fragments of biography have been 
preserved in wills, in deeds, in old letters, in town and 
church records, and for the men of the later genera- 
tions in the writings of contemporaries. There are 


assumptions, too, that we can make without exposing 
ourselves to the charge of “romancing.” John Howe 
must have been of the stuff of pioneers to penetrate a 
dangerous wilderness. Samuel Howe and his family 
and retainers must have had many an anxious night 
in the period of Indian raids. There must have been 
many a tale of a wayside inn to tell in those years when 
the militia and messengers were passing and re- 
passing during King William’s War, 1689-1697, Queen 
Anne’s War, 1702-1718, King George’s War, 1744- 
1748, and the French and Indian War, 1754-1763. 
In all of these anxious and exciting periods, a Howe 
kept the tavern. And in the Revolution, a Howe was 
the commander, called the farmers out for drill and 
led them to Concord. It is not a vain or foolish 
imagination, on the basis of what is set down, to pic- 
ture the gatherings at the tavern when men talked 
over what happened at Lexington and Concord, told 
again what the colonel said when he came in sight of 
Colonel Barrett’s home, which had been ransacked 
by the British, and how they chased the red-coats 
back to Boston. Many an epic has been lost, here as 
elsewhere, from lack of a Homer. 

Even of John Howe, the first of the Howe line in 
America, something is recorded. He was a glover by 
trade. He was one of five in 1642 to sign a contract 
with a carpenter for the building of a meetinghouse. 
He was appointed in 1655 by the pastor and selectmen 
“‘to see to the restraining of youth from the profanities 
of the Lord’s day in the time of public exercise.’’ He 
drew lots with the others in 1651 for what were called 
the New Grant lands, and took his share. In 1661 
he was keeping a tavern at Marlborough. His last 
will and testament, May 24, 1680, shows that he had 
moved on westward from Sudbury to Marlborough, 
and names, besides Mary his wife, five sons, two 
daughters, an apprentice and a grandson, little John, 
son of his dead son John. 

In an address at the Wayside Inn June 17, 1897, 
before the Society of Colonial Wars, Samuel Arthur 
Bent tells this story of John Howe: 

“The proximity of John Howe’s house in Marl- 
borough to the Indian plantation brought him into 
direct contact with his savage neighbors, and by his 
kindness he gained their confidence and good will, and 
they accordingly not only respected his rights but 
often made him their umpire in cases of difficulty. 
He acquired the reputation of a Solomon by his de- 
cision of a dispute where a pumpkin-vine sprang up 
within the premises of one Indian and the fruit rip- 
ened upon the land of another. . . . He called for a 
knife and divided the fruit, giving half to each claim- 
anes, 

In the genealogy of the Howe family the Rev. 
Martin Lovering of Plymouth says that in 1662 John 
Howe wrote to the authorities in Boston asking to be 
excused from train-band service for three reasons: 
1. His deafness. 2. His old age. 3. The fact that 
he kept three soldiers at his place to aid in protecting 
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himself and his family from the Indians, who were 
getting to be threatening. This petition was granted. 
The old settler lived through King Philip’s War and 
died in 1680. 

Samuel Howe, son of John, had possession of the 
land in Sudbury on which the old Inn stands, for he 
deeded it to his son David June 4, 1702, and the deed 
is recorded. Because of the old signboard which 
Thoreau read with such enthusiasm, David Howe, 
son of Samuel, has been called the first landlord. On 
the back of the board are initials and dates that read 
“D. H. 1686 E. H. 1746 A. Howe 1796.”’ But as David 
was born in 1674 he was only a child in 1686, and there 
are many reasons for thinking that Samuel, his father, 
was the first landlord. We know that Samuel owned 
the property, that he was a carpenter by trade, and 
that he was licensed to keep travelers in Sudbury. 
Besides, Cyrus Felton in “Remarkable Events of 
Marlborough and Neighboring Towns’ records that 
Lyman Howe told him that he was of the fifth genera- 
tion that had kept the Howe tavern, and this would 
make Samuel of the first generation of landlords. 

In the records of the town of Sudbury there is an 
interesting letter dated July 29, 1692, which throws 
light upon the age of the tavern as a place of public 
entertainment, upon the question of who was the first 
landlord and upon the character of Samuel Howe and 
his standing with his neighbors. Joseph Noyes, select- 
man, wrote to the Middlesex County Court as follows: 


In answer to the warrant received I have used what 
means I could to get the selectmen together, but by 
reason of one trobel and another, it has bin neglected. 
It is the minds of most of us that ther should be none 
to retale drink amongst us by reson of the growing of 
the sin of drunkenes amongst us. Our fathers came 
into this wilderness to enjoy the gospel and his ordi- 
nances in its purity and the convertion of the hethen 
but instead of converting hem, amongst other sins we 
have taught them to be drunckerds which we may have 
caus to fear. God has permitted them to be such a 
scourge as at this present. Ther be thos that desir 
licenses but such as cannot command themselves ar 
not fit for such an imploie or trust. Verbus spienti satis 
est quod suffisit. All things considered it is not mine 
one mind only but of some others that Col. (Corporal) 

’ Samuel How is best accomdated and the most sutabel 
man that presents himselfe willing to undertaek to 
entertaine travillers which as far as I understand is the 
only or at least the chef end of an howes of entertain- 
ment and not from drunckards. Plain dealing I think 
is best—I pray pardon my boldness. 

Your servant 


Joseph Noyes, Selectman. 


Samuel Howe was best “‘accomdated,”’ that is he 
had the best place and he was the most ‘“‘sutabel 
man.” I prefer the old records to the testimony of 
the old signboard. Signboards can be easily changed 
to suit the whim of the painter. 

The genealogist of the Howe line is sure that 
Samuel Howe built the Inn in 1663, the year that he 
was married to Martha Bent. We are more interested 
in the fact that he was the builder than we are in fixing 
the exact date. It is reasonably clear that at least 
parts of it date from the seventeenth century and 
competent investigators have accepted the date as 
1686. ' 


j 

Interesting records of the town of Sudbury 
strengthen the case for Samuel Howe as the builder. 

“The five assessors expended in necessary charges 
at Corpll Samll hows whilst they were making ye 
Kingstax; cm) all>: dayver:.2" 100. eee clou.cas 6 <All 
gust ye 28, 1694.”’ Four assessors on October 25, 1694, 
expended 4 shillings 8 pence, “necessary charges.”’ 
On the 4th of December, 1694, the “selectmen ex- 
pended att Corpll hows in meat and drink” 4 shillings 
9 pence. They were busy also it seems on December 
25, 1694, hard at work, although we celebrate the day 
as Christmas, and on March 29, 1695, and on the two 
days they ran up a bill of 1 pound, 10 shillings, 10 
pence. In April of 95 the assessors were back eating 
dinner and charging the town as they made “‘ye last 
payment of the Kingstax.”’ 

Samuel Howe appears to have been as much in- 
terested in the “‘meeting house” as in the tavern. 
Under date of July 2, 1695, we find a vote of the select- 
men that appoints Corporal Samuel Howe and John 
Brewer to take charge of all carpenter work on the 
new church. They order a good strong ladder and tell 
just how it must be built “‘with good white oak rounds 
well placed” and “with a broad slat well pined 
(pinned) to keep the unusually long ladder “from 
opining or spreading.’”’ Their problem was to get up 
to the new belfry, and they decreed ‘a skillful man 
employed about the handing of the bell.” 

On a Saturday afternoon in our twentieth cen- 
tury Boston I delved into these old records for the first 
time. A colleague appointed to preach on the morrow 
was telephoning to a faithful member of the Unitarian 
church in Westford to pick him up in Templeton in 
about an hour, as he had a chance to ride that far. 
Then I went on with the reading and found this: 

“At a meeting of ye inhabitants of this town ye 
11th of March, 1697 (8). This is an account of per- 
sons who have offered themselves for this month to 
travel with horses and weekly to fetch and return 
Preachers for the supply of this town at least every 
Lord’s day. 1st Peter Noyse Jno Parmenter, 2nd 
Tho Brown Jose Moore, 3d Jno Goodenow Jose... 
4th, Samll How Tho Reed june.” 

In those days travel to fetch and return preachers 
was hard on horses and hard on men. The roads in 
March were formidable. Today the man in Westford 
has but to step on his starter and glide over hard roads 
to the place where the man of God is to be set down. 
Nor was the tavern a place to be accepted casually, 
comparatively few being available for the night. 
Doubtless in those days to the weary traveler it 
seemed as heaven-sent as the church. Out of the mud 
or slush, over the ford, through the swamp, the weary 
man came at last to the house of Samuel Howe. Then 
his ‘‘trobels’”’ at least for one night were over. 

When stocks had to be built and set up in front 
of the meetinghouse, it was Samuel Howe that they 
asked to build them. 

When the inhabitants of Sudbury signed a petition 
to the court asking for their share of the Irish Charity 
Donation given in 1676 for sufferers in King Philip’s 
War, Samuel Howe put in his claim with the others. 
Attached to the petition is “An Accompt of Losses 
Sustained by Severall Inhabitants of ye towne 0 
Sudbury by ye Indian Enemy ye 21st April, 1676.” 
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The loss of Samuel Howe was 140 pounds. On that 
21st of April, 1676, King Philip led the militia into an 
ambush at Sudbury and killed twenty-six men, in- 
cluding Captain Wadsworth and Captain Brockle- 
bank. Though King Philip was shot by an Indian 
that year and the Indian War came to an end, there 
were Indian raids for fifty years to come. When 
Samuel Howe was building what we now call the old 
part of the Inn, the workmen went every night to the 
“Parmenter Garrison,” a quarter of a mile east, to 
sleep. We do not need any account books or letters or 
histories to make us understand what people had to 
endure in those dark days when the Indian warwhoop 
might be heard at almost any time. 

In the family of Samuel Howe were children 
named John, Mary, Martha, Hannah, Moses, Ebe- 
nezer, Daniel, David, Elisha and Nehemiah. Samuel 


died without will and an inventory dated April 28, 
1713, listed property valued at 386 pounds 7s. 5d. 
To David the tavern had been deeded some years 
before. 

David and his wife Hephzibah had four sons 
and three daughters. He carried on at the Inn until 
his death in 1746. In his lifetime settlements extended 
westward. The population of the beautiful Connect- 
icut Valley greatly increased. Roads were improved. 
Stagecoaches began to run. The business of the Inn 
was built up. Travel became something more than 
the occasional appearance of a solitary figure on 
horseback. 

We do not know much about the personality of 
David Howe, but there is a deal of suggestiveness in 
the sentence of the Lovering genealogy: “David 
Howe was an Indian ranger.”’ 


Tufts Papers on Religion 
What the Church Means to Me 


John M. 


HE word “‘church”’ is used in a variety of ways. 
In one sense it is used to represent the total 
religious movement, the universal body of be- 
lievers, all persons of all faiths who are seeking spirit- 
ual guidance. The term “church” has also been inter- 
preted to mean the ideals which religion has evolved, 
the goal toward which all who seek the good are 
moving. But in its most vital sense the church has 
never been merely an abstraction. It has functioned 
always as an affair of persons, and cannot be sepa- 
rated from living people. I prefer, therefore, to think 
of the church as a voluntary group of people who as- 
sociate themselves together in the everyday type of 
institution which centers its activities in a particular 
building and serves primarily the community in which 
it is located. (Cf. John Haynes Holmes, “Rethinking 
Religion,” Macmillan, 1988.) What I have in mind, 
in discussing ““What the Church Means to Me’”’ is 
those comparatively small groups of men, women, 
youth and children who make up what we know as a 
local church. There are some two hundred thousand 
of these local churches in the United States, repre- 
senting a combined membership of 45,000,000 indi- 
viduals. I wish to view these groups of people, these 
local churches, when they are at their best, when they 
are performing their most helpful and useful service. 
We are all acquainted with the shortcomings of 
churches, and often contribute to their failings our- 
selves. I have many regrets regarding the limitations 
which churches exhibit. I wish that the application of 
democracy and independence in denominational de- 
velopment had not produced over two hundred sep- 
arate sects in this country. But there is no gain 
in complaining about defects. The chief value I have 
received from the church and the important contribu- 
tions the church has made to you have come from her 
higher levels of achievement. Thinking, then, in 
terms of the church’s best accomplishments, I wish to 
present my interpretation of its worth. 
In the first place I find the church means some- 
thing very personal. I find the church serving me in 


Ratcliff 


a way that no other institution or organization is able 
to serve. I find the church meeting a need that is 
deep and fundamental. In the midst of a world which 
stimulates to all types of behavior, and which offers 
immediate and intense satisfactions to a multitude of 
desires, I find my greatest personal problem is to put 
my desires in order and respond only to those of the 
highest value. The church’s first service to me is to 
help me in choosing the areas in which I am to seek my 
satisfactions. In an environment that is free to com- 
mercialize all impulses, from the lowest of animal na- 
ture to the selfish use of influence and power on a na- 
tional scale, I find a great need for keeping constantly 
before me the higher values and achievements. The 
church reminds me of all that I am and of all that I may 
become. It holds before me constantly the oppor- 
tunity of using my capacities for the highest good, and 
demands of me that I become my best self. The 
church points out to me that blazing furnaces and 
belching smokestacks may not be entirely marks of 
progress. I am reminded that these symbols of in- 
dustry are not simply expressions of man’s capacity to 
advance from simple ways of doing things to more ef- 
ficient and more economical patterns of life. It be- 
comes clear that industry may not only produce more 
goods but also more misery. Industry may give man 
not only an opportunity for greater achievement but 
an opportunity for greater selfishness, greater injus- 
tice, greater willingness to surrender to immediate 
satisfactions. I need to be reminded that the cathe- 
drals of industry may dwarf the cathedrals of re- 
ligion, and may dwarf my own soul. The church seeks 
to keep me from being submerged in an industrial age. 

In another area of experience the church aids me 
in keeping sane and balanced. It is not easy to sur- 
mount the drives which feed on personal differences, 
national jealousies and racial hatreds. It is not easy 
to combat the propaganda which feeds my egotism 
and calls to me to join in crusades which have as their 
objective the triumph of my people with their religion 
at the expense of privation, suffering, and bloodshed of 
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another people who support another religion. It is 
not easy to escape the confusion, bewilderment and 
fear which prompt one to declare that the desired 
security is to be found in behaving as a pack of animals 
and attempting to destroy opposing packs which 
appear on every side. There are a thousand appeals 
for allowing one passion, one impulse or habit, to 
dominate the whole personality. The church closets 
me with myself, with the history of the ages, with 
ideals past and present. It will not let me forget all 
possible values. It challenges me not to fall short of 
my complete self. 

But the church means more an influence which 
enables individuals to turn aside from selfishness, 
pride, pretension, brutality and injustice. The world 
needs something beyond individual effort and private 
goodness. Prof. A. E. Haydon, describing the history 
of man’s search for the good life, emphasizes the limi- 
tation of individual achievement: ‘‘Men have been 
loyal through all ages to the ideal, but loyalty is not 
enough. Dreamers have scaled the bleak mountains 
of despair and challenged the heavens with unshaken 
faith, but faith is not enough. Wherever evils have 
crushed the lives of men, where sorrow has broken the 
hearts or injustice the spirits, there have been devoted 
ones to play the Samaritan part and bind up the 
wounds of the sufferers, but devotion is not enough. 
Great souls in all cultures have dared defy the forces 
of evil and die for the cause of man, but dying is not 
enough.” 

These individual examples of high living, com- 
mendable as they are, do not offer the promise of pro- 
ducing a righteous world. A further achievement is 
needed. The church seeks to bring this achievement 
about. It seeks to help people live and work together 
in securing a better life. The individual cannot succeed 
alone. Discouragement and doubt soon enter. An 
individual needs the confirmation of others seeking 
the same goal and united in the same task if his 
purpose is to remain constant. The church offers me 
association with a choice fellowship of people who de- 
sire, as earnestly as I do, the high achievements and 
accomplishments of life. In the fellowship of the 
church there comes not only the sense of unification 
of effort but a confidence in the worthiness of the 
enterprise. The church’s service is in welding its 
people into a dynamic unit, determined to see to it 
that all selfish interests, whether organized as prof- 
iteering corporations or as aggressive nations, bow 
before a higher ideal of living. I am made a part of 
that unit. The church makes the needs of the world 
my needs. It makes the task before the world my 
task. It is this process which guarantees that my re- 
ligion shall never be a selfish enjoyment, but shall be 
kept close to the total needs of life. The church helps 
me to be a citizen of the world. 

The church brings to me the needs of the share- 
croppers, as I hear a vivid description of their priva- 
tion. Their plight becomes my concern. 


‘A man learns not to expect much after he’s farmed 
cotton most of his life.’ 

“Tt ain’t hardly worth the trouble to go on living.” 

“Sometimes it don’t seem possible that we’re living 
at all, especially when I wake up in the morning and see 
the children getting up and dressing and walking around 


in the kitchen where there’s hardly a crumb of food. 
They make a fire in the cook-stove and I scrape to- 
gether a little corn meal, when there’s any to scrape, and 
I cook it with salt and water. Once in a while we have 
some molasses, or maybe just some sugar-water to eat 
with it. When noon-time comes, they start another 
fire, and I cook some more cornbread. A lot of times 
lately I’ve sat and wondered if there’s anything else in 
the world to eat.’ (Erskine Caldwell and Margaret 
Bourke- White, ‘“You Have Seen Their Faces.’’ Modern 
Age Books, 1937.) 


The church places before me the rights of chil- 
dren, the rights of women, the rights of minorities, the 
rights of those who cannot defend themselves, and en- 
lists me in their behalf. 

The church brings to me the suffering in war- 
stricken China. I read accounts of inhuman and 
barbaric attacks similar to the following: 


“On July 29, Nankai University was subjected to 
two systematic aerial bombardments. The result was 
the almost complete destruction of the university. . . . 
In less than half a year, according to statements of lead- 
ing Chinese educators, more than one hundred and 
thirty Chinese educational and cultural institutions 
have been completely or partially destroyed by Japanese 
aerial bombardment and artillery fire.” (K.A. Wittfogel, 
“Culture Is War,” Asia, April, 1938.) 


Not only does my sympathy for China increase, 
but I react intensely against the immoral practices of 
Japan. I put Japan immediately in the class of Italy 
in her invasion of Ethiopia. I find myself engaging 
rather easily in the indulgence of hating the Japanese. 
But the church comes to me with a larger view. It 
says to me: “Is your concept of brotherhood so weak 
that the slightest strain submerges it? Do you pro- 
pose to make your love for China more noble by giving 
it a background of hatred for Japan? What are you 
going to do with such an exhibition of brotherhood 
in the years to come when this conflict has subsided?”’ 

The church will not permit me to hold such a 
selfish view of the use of the spirit of love. If Iam to 
share the spirit of love it must be with all, not merely 
with those I happen to be attracted to for a moment. 
The church offers me the opportunity to engage in 
building a brotherhood in the world which will in- 
clude those who may now be engaged in practices 
which I condemn. 

The church also means to me the opportunity to 
trust the course of life. The church speaks to me a 
message and instills within me a spirit: which does not 
bow before the frailties of humans as exhibited in the 
failures of history. The church says to me that be- 
yond temporary appearances is the evidence of 
achievement in each stage of the history of man. It 
points out that while a moment of history may not be 
depended upon to give us the greatest good, the course 
of all life may be trusted. It bids me evaluate all 
that man has done in his long journey through the 
ages, and leaves me with the conclusion that ‘‘the 
quest of the good life is the glory of man.’”’ The church 
helps me to keep on the surface all the facts, and al- 
though I may sicken at the records of wars, and be 
crushed by repeated blindness and selfishness of na- 
tions, I cannot turn aside from the strong evidence 
that somehow embedded in the life of all is a curative 
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and corrective force. This force appears as a re- 
creative power causing man to recapture his lost 
vision and to rise again after repeated failure. 

The church, however, is having a difficult time 
maintaining any appreciable confidence in the tend- 
ency of human beings to follow consistently “‘the quest 
of the good life.”” The facts in the present-day world 
seem to be against such a tendency. Is it reasonable 
to trust the course of life in face of what is happening 
under rampant nationalism? Is it reasonable to trust 
“the quest of the good life” in face of what is hap- 
pening under the unrestrained ambition of unscrupu- 
lous dictators? Is it reasonable to trust the tendency 
of man to correct his own errors when we witness 
fanatical racialism producing such a horrible exhibition 
of barbarism? Is it reasonable to trust the course of 
man’s development at a time when the social order 
has apparently got out of control, and the resulting 
madness has submerged spiritual values? 

The first answer to these and similar disquieting 
questions is a re-emphasis on the fact that a few brief 
years in the progress of man may not reveal the true 
course of the whole journey. The most encouraging 
facts are that the church has survived setbacks and 
reversals and has come out stronger for the experience. 
In the words of a contemporary writer, there is no 
cause for an attitude of defeatism in the recurrence of 
catastrophe: 

“Repeated disasters of tremendous magnitude 
have occurred all through the past. That fact ought to 
have prevented us from ever assuming that orderly 
advance without severe setbacks could be a reasonable 
foreshadowing of times ahead. It ought also, however, 
to prevent us from supposing that catastrophes now in 
prospect will seal the irretrievable doom either of man 
or of civilization. Wars and depressions are not new 
today or yesterday. It is not fantastic to suppose that 
as in the past, so in the future, though major inter- 
ruptions of normal order should occur, yet man will 
survive and carry on, with salvage of all sound values 
hitherto achieved. ... We cannot reckon idly on 
smooth advance in the future. In spite of catastrophes, 
however, humanity can yet carry on, purged and in its 
remnant fortified. It can still pursue the same aim. 
Though it appears to recede, that aim need never be al- 
lowed to recede as fast as we advance, so that one day 
we may overtake it.”” (R. H. Stafford, “‘A Religion for 
Democracy.’’ Abingdon Press.) 


Another answer to the questions arising out of 
the present world confusion is, “Yes, it 7s reasonable 
to trust the course of life if your trust implies an ef- 
fective application of your faith.’ But the church 
has often failed miserably in the use of its faith. One 
of the prominent causes of such failure has been to 
allow religious idealism to become so stagnant that the 
only characteristic observable in its functioning has 
been a dreary, insipid sentimentalism. Under such 
circumstances faith in the course of life has been held, 
not as an energizing factor in actual achievement but 
as an idle dream of beautiful, far-off goals. 

Professor Halford E. Luccock in The Churchman, 
March 1, 1938, has written a ringing challenge to those 
who have been drawn into a dangerous sentimentalism 
in their attitude toward religion: 

In her biography of Joan of Arc, Victoria Sack- 
ville West draws a suggestive and rather original dis- 


tinction between “soft saints’ and “‘hard saints.”” She 
says that Joan was a “hard saint,’”’ meaning that Joan 
was not sentimental; she was deeply religious, realistic, 
practical. The halo was not so much around her head 
as in her head, in her capacity for hard, practical think- 
ing. “In Joan the spirit of her country lives vitally, 
not sentimentally.”’ 

We have so many “soft saints.”” They are lovely 
in disposition, upright in soul. But their minds, instead 
of being places of sunlight, are masses of drifting fog; a 
haze of wishes and delusions. 

The New Yorker, not long ago, told of a woman 
whose mentality might be classed as that of a “soft 
saint.’”’ She went into Franklin Simon’s store and asked 
if it were Altman’s. ‘‘No,” said the clerk, pointing to 
the sign on the door which said plainly ‘Franklin Si- 
mon’s.” ‘‘Yes,’’ the woman said, “I saw the sign but I 
thought it might be Altman’s.’’ Bless her soul! She 
wanted to change realities by wistfulness. So do many 
“soft saints.’”’ They will do anything for the king- 
dom of God but think. 

The church has no need greater than that of “hard 
saints,’’ with fire not around the head, as in conven- 
tional pictures, but fire in the head, a continual state 
of mental disturbance; saints who can do hard think- 
ing in a day which desperately needs thinking; saints 
in whom the higher brain centers are not paralyzed. 


Trusting the course of life means that out of all 
ages there will arise a commanding group of “hard 
saints,’ persons who are capable of serving life vitally, 
not merely sentimentally. This faith that life will 
right itself must be a stimulating force which brings 
into action all the capacities which man possesses. 
Trusting the course of life means that the use of in- 
telligence will not be confined to devising schemes for 
cheapening and destroying life, but that those capable 
of planning for justice, equality, the rights of the 
weak and the emancipation of the downtrodden will 
respond to these tasks and prepare the way for a con- 
stant rebuilding of the world. 

Trusting the course of life means that even in 
hours when selfish power has gained unprecedented 
proportions, that even when prejudice and bitterness 
find leaders who are willing to use them for every 
iniquitous purpose, hope is not abandoned. Trusting 
the course of life means that even when the far-ad- 
vanced line of social achievement has been suddenly 
halted by a new wave of barbarism, there still live 
those who may become “hard saints” and change 
these frightful happenings into a new day of promise. 

But there is another peril even when the church 
starts to use its faith in a vital way. There is the 
danger that the church’s effort will become entangled 
with the emotional responses elicited by hatred, greed, 
antagonism and injustice. In the World War the 
church misapplied her faith by assisting in whipping 
up a hatred against the Germans, the Kaiser, and other 
real and imaginary enemies. The church lost her view 
of a complete expression of love and justice and 
turned her energies to developing counter-fears, 
counter-hatreds, and counter-injustices. Although 
there was talk in glowing terms about “a war to end 
war” and “‘a war to make the world safe for democ- 
racy,” we are now aware that much that was done at 
that time helped prepare the way for the present orgy 
of the use of power and selfishness. The church faces 
the danger of making the same mistake again. Al- 
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ready emotional demands are being made for counter- 
punishments and counter-cruelties. The church is in 
danger of having its “‘quest for the good life’ tem- 
porarily mired in a recruiting campaign to enlist 
Christians in hating Hitler and loathing Japan. 

What the church needs most is to trust the course 
of life in such a way that it may be enabled to detect 
its own weakness. If the church has anything to 
offer the world at this time it is surely embodied in 
principles which cannot be appropriated by race, or 
sect, or tribe for their own ends. These principles must 
point to a day and to a social order in which the 
peoples, now huddled under dictatorships and groping 
under democracies, will follow a larger vision of living 
together. In this larger vision there is embedded the 
view that there is possible a way of solving life’s prob- 
lems which brings justice to all. It may require the 
mistakes of several treaties of Versailles to teach the 
method needed for arriving at the kind of justice 


which will bring permanent peace. But mistakes are 
no excuse for surrendering. The church can perform 
no greater service for me in the chaos of this generation 
than to keep burning in me the desire to secure justice 
for all, and to keep alive a determination to have a 
share in the emergence of a true freedom. There are 
moments when I seem to waver from this position. 
This is largely because I do not find a leadership which 
brings encouragement. The church can provide that 
leadership. A leadership which can demonstrate 
that the best qualities of human life have not been ex- 
hausted. A leadership which will aid me in facing 
squarely all the ugly facts of these perilous times, and 
still be able to see beyond a goal worthy of highest 
loyalty and devotion. 


“°Tis dark around, ’tis dark above, 
But through the shadow streams the sun; 
We cannot doubt thy certain love; 
And man’s true aim shall yet be won!” 


When Faith Becomes Fatalism 
Harmon M. Gehr 


HRISTIAN faith, according to some of its fa- 
mous exponents, is an active affair. I think 
particularly of the Epistle of James, in which, 

though it is short, faith is mentioned ten times, and 
in each case it is connected with works. Indeed, 
James goes so far as to say that ‘faith by itself, if it 
has no good deeds to show, is dead.’’ (Goodspeed.) 
One understands, after that, why Martin Luther rated 
James as a “straw-epistle.”’ It was enough for Luther 
to believe in Christ Jesus apart from works, and be- 
cause the Apostle James says that such faith is dead he 
naturally comes on Luther’s Index Expurgatorius. 

Luther might also have added the famous faith 

chapter from the Epistle to the Hebrews to his list. 
All those this writer includes—Abel, Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Joseph and many other biblical 
worthies—showed their faith in what they did. An 
American Unitarian, James Freeman Clarke, brings 
the list somewhat nearer our own time. Said he: “All 
human action, all good endeavor, all the progress of 
civilization, is the work of faith. . .. By faith... 
the Jesuits went among the North American Indians, 
and Livingstone among the African barbarians, not 
counting their lives dear, so that they might finish 
their course with joy. . . . By faith Howard reformed 
the prisons; Wesley gave spiritual life to the lowest 
classes in England; Clarkson and Wilberforce abolished 
the slave trade; Garrison and Abraham Lincoln put 
an end to slavery in the United States. . . . By faith 
Channing, Bushnell, and Theodore Parker shook the 
pillars of irrational belief. . . . All human knowledge, 
human endeavor, earthly progress, depends on faith 
that beyond what we know there is a great world of 
truth and good still to be discovered.”’ Since that was 
written much has happened to make Americans be- 
lieve even more in the power of faith. Rights for 
women, magnificent technical advances, new expres- 
sions of social justice, have come about in the last 
fifty years in a bewildering manner. They are the 
fruits of faith held by men and women like Robert 
Ingersoll, Joseph Pulitzer, Susan B. Anthony, John 


P. Altgeld, Jane Addams, Thomas A. Edison, the 
Wright Brothers, and a host of others. And the power 
of faith is still being used, I trust. Each of us may 
have part. Faith is not something given once and for 
all time to the saints, which our fathers knew but we 
cannot know; it is living now, created and sustained 
by us and creative of us. It is still “the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.”’ 
And when our churches are discovering their power 
as co-workers with the divine will which makes for 
righteousness, they too are on the side of a living 
dynamic faith. 

None of this is true of fatalism, the belief that 
what is was meant to be, that men are puppets in a 
cosmic Punch and Judy show, that God does not 
need man’s partnership, or that man can get along 
without God. Yet fatalism occurs more frequently 
than is usually realized. Ironically, it often develops 
in what are known as the strongholds of faith. How 
often we hear devout church members say with sad 
relish, “It was meant to be.”” Or witness the churchly 
doctrine of Predestination. God, asserted John Cal- 
vin, has decided by an eternal decree ‘‘what He would 
have to become of every individual of mankind.’ He 
has once for all determined “‘whom He would admit to 
salvation and whom He would condemn to destruc- 
tion.” 

Thus faith becomes fatalism. After all, fatalism 
is merely static or frozen faith—the refuge of those 
who no longer hope, a means of escape for the ones who 
no longer have energy to co-operate with God. This, 
no doubt, is why it is current particularly in times of 
great trouble and turmoil, such as our own. Men be- 
come worn out with the battle against odds and they 
turn with relief to a place they have constructed 
where things are settled. 

There is grave danger that our civilization will 
turn from faith to fatalism. There are signs all 
around us that it is doing so. Particularly is this 
true in the field of religion. 

Two kinds of religious faith, I believe, are open 
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to the infection of fatalism. They are the faith of 
orthodox religion and that of liberal religion. 

Orthodoxy in religion, of whatever variety, is a 
spirit or method of approach, just as liberalism is. 
The spirit of orthodoxy, however, is that all is known: 
one has only to accept that which has been revealed in 
Sacred Book, Holy Church or to the Saints. Believe 
these things and all is well—there is not greater 
truth. 

One can respect this spirit when it is sincerely 
accepted and devoutly followed. It can give stability 
to a life; it can provide purpose and meaning. When it 
is not a bludgeon to be used for clubbing souls into 
line it can win admiration as a staff for the difficult 
journey. Then it is faith. 

But it rather easily becomes fatalism. For 
instance, take the orthodox view of the past. Or- 
thodoxy always tends to deify the past. The Golden 
Age was when Jesus and the Apostles walked the 
earth, or when the saints fought for the faith, or when 
the Church was the State as well. Now we are living 
in decadent times and it were better to recall that 
there were giants in those days than to try to duplicate 
their work. 

Thus orthodox religion often makes tradition 
the guide of life. But tradition is fixed and un- 
changing. Was the past so much better that it 
should govern the present? Is it faith or fatalism 
to worship it? 

The same tendency is evident in the orthodox 
division between the religious and the secular. The 
cleavage, it would seem at times, is clean-cut: one is 
religious only in church or at specified times—in 
other places and at other times it is a different world. 
It is suspected that the hard-fisted Puritans of early 
America got their start and kept their advantage by 
being able to keep their devotions and their business 
separate. Business is business and religion is re- 
ligion! Well—that is one way to build a civilization 
whose god is gold. One’s heart is where one’s treas- 
ure is. In the meantime the God of religion is only a 
figurehead in the minds of His worshipers, or else He 
takes on the guise of the god of the market place. Tell 
me, is this the faith which says “Not my will but 
thine be done,” or is it open avowal that blind fate 
rules? 

Then there is the other side of the picture. Some- 
times it is orthodox to emphasize the holy as against 
the world of the flesh. Then men and women find 
comfort in an unfriendly world by devoting themselves 
solely to religion. They do not challenge life or let 
life challenge them; all that matters is their vision of 
God. Let the world take care of itself; it’s bound to 
go to the dogs anyway. 

Such an attitude prevailed in the third century. 
Things generally were in a bad way and the leaders 
began to despair. Thousands of the best type of 
people thereupon found suitable caves where they set 
up housekeeping. There they devoted themselves en- 
tirely to piety. Interestingly enough, the world did 
go to the dogs! The cause of the Dark Ages, some 
historians believe, was the fatalism of these people of 
faith. 

Some modern theological developments of an 
orthodox nature also point in the direction of fatalism. 


One of them, called Neo-Supernaturalism by its ad- 
herents, reaffirms the supremacy of an idea of God 
which makes Him unapproachable and undefinable. 
God is not even remotely related to mankind because 
He is not good in any human sense of goodness and He 
is not answerable to any human description because 
he is super-rational. 

Those who have such a conception of God are 
manifestly in a position to accept great evils blandly. 
Theirs is the view that it is the worst of all possible 
worlds and nothing can be done about it. And that, I 
submit, is not faith that builds—it is the blind fatal- 
ism of vegetable existence, of the fish on the hook. 
Man proves himself godly by rebelling against such 
“faith: 

Lest it be thought that faith has a special quarrel 
with those of orthodox persuasion let us now turn 
to the liberals. 

Let us think first of those people calling them- 
selves liberals who rejoice because they have found 
life pleasant. They assume, because of the easy time 
they are enjoying, that everyone is having a similar 
experience. They go farther, and are certain that the 
universe and God are like that too. Indeed, such a 
carry-over made a poet of our day compose a bitter 
poem about one such liberal—Struthers Burt—who 
said he felt ‘‘the keen swift faith that God is good.” 


And felt the keen swift faith, I will assert, 

That God was pretty good to Struthers Burt! 

—For God and Struthers Burt are gentlefolks: 

They differ from Jack Dempsey and Joe Doaks. 

God is a big beneficent trustee, 

Who asks well-bred professors in to tea; 

Has swans and swimming-pools around his grounds; 

Collects old books, and sometimes rides to hounds. 

God was a club or two ahead of Burt, 

But not enough to make Him cold or curt .... 
(Edmund Wilson in The New Yorker, March 17, 1934.) 


Is it enough merely to believe that God is good? 
May not such a belief really be a reflection of per- 
sonal good fortune and only too clearly disclose a 
tiresome egotism? The man to be honored is the 
one who in the midst of tragedy can maintain belief 
in a God of goodness. Fortunate liberals blessing God 
for His good sense in giving them plenty, if they are 
liberals, are more to be condemned than the orthodox 
who flee this world of sin. At least the orthodox know 
that there is ugliness in the world, or they would not 
flee it. This, too, is a kind of fatalism that holds back 
human progress. 

Then there are the liberals who say that all de- 
pends on man. If we think long and well enough, 
say they, then follow the results of our thinking care- 
fully, we can make the world a fit habitation for 
human beings. Their great faith in their own ability 
would be admirable if results were not sometimes so 
tragic. One cannot but accept in reverence their 
conceptions of the worth of personality and the im-— 
portance of human values; one wonders, however, if 
by any use of the imagination all that is necessary to 
man’s welfare can be included. Is ours merely a so- 
ciological world? Is man only a biological phenome- 
non blessed with brains? Is he perfectly capable of 
creating his own kingdom of heaven? 

Pondering this for a while one wonders if it is not 
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also a bit of overweening faith which has gone astray. 
Why is it, if man is so self-sufficient, that he has not 
done a little better work thus far? 

None of these things can rightfully be called 
faith. All of them come closer to being varieties 
of fatalism. In the last analysis fatalism is seen to be 
very close to fanaticism, for it is confidence ‘“‘as sure 
as fate,” that a certain order of things will prevail. 
Faith, on the other hand, is the hopeful struggle of 
man and God against the unknown. It impresses 
me that we need more of that hopeful struggle today, 
and less certainty that either man or God must gain 
ascendancy. 

There is one statement in Dilworth Lupton’s 
book “Religion Says You Can,” which should cast 
some light on the problem. He argues for belief in a 
God whose power is limited as against belief in omnipo- 
tent deity. Says Dr. Lupton: “‘An omnipotent God 
does not need us. But a limited God calls without 
cease upon you and me, in our own places and in our 
own lives. A limited God cannot do His work with- 
out us. The millions of men and women who strive 
to lead good lives are co-creators with Him in making 
this a better world.’”’ And says Dr. Durant Drake: 
“If we accept this view (of a limited God) we are ab- 
solved from the baffling task of justifying the exist- 
ence of evil and apologizing for the world as it is. 
We are not to condone evil, but we are to hate it, as 
God hates it, and fight it, as God is fighting it. We 
are called to be co-workers with God, who needs our 
hemp y 

That has the ring of true faith. James himself 
might have saidjit. ‘Faith by itself, if it has no good 
deeds to show, is dead.” It would be well in these 
trying times to remember two elements in our own 
bond of fellowship. Taken together they supply the 
working faith needed in a world that needs us. ‘We 
avow our faith in God as Eternal and All-Conquering 
Love ..... and in the power of men of good-will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and pro- 
gressively establish the Kingdom of God.” Together 
God and man may yet build the Kingdom! 

* * * 


IF I WERE YOUNG* 
George Niles 


SHOULD like to talk to you a minute about a medium-sized 

planet called Earth. It really is a beautiful place, regardless 

of what its inhabitants try to make of it. It has warm sun rays 

playing upon its body and feels the tender beat of gentle rains; 

the sea rises and ebbs on its breast and golden twilight falls 
like a curtain on it only to bring out the beauty of the night. 

On this earth we have people who divide themselves into 
generations. You’ve heard of it! This generation, the last 
generation, the future generation. Those that are smallest are 
beginners, being introduced to us and our ways. Those that are 


a little older begin to see and hope for tomorrow; Johnnie wants ~ 


to be a G-man, Mary’s going to be a nurse, and if Jimmy doesn’t 
turn out to be a fireman, then his whole world will be completely 
spoiled. Along comes another generation in which we, the 
Y.P.C.U., might be classed. We are beginning to see tasks and 
beginning to do them. The next generation is perhaps called 
most efficient—those in the midst of their life work, doing some- 
thing, accomplishing something. 


*An address on Young People’s Day in the Universalist 
church in Nashua, N. H. 
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From this point on the hill we have been climbing begins to 
descend. We find a group of people who are finishing up their 
work, who wish they were young again, who see so much to do 
but, because they have started to ride down in place of climbing 
up the hill, decide they are not able to do and dare things, and 
we hear the well known theme, “Oh, if I were young again I’d 
do this or that!’’ 

I don’t believe in this! As long as we are here there is 
much to do, so when I speak of us it is not going to mean the 
Y. P. C. U. or our generation, but all generations—all of us. If I 
may I wish to flatten that hill out into one smooth plain. 

Now I should like to introduce to you a person—a very 
strange person. His name is Larry and he is just a little older 
than myself. He went to college two years, is interested in 
sports and active in gym work, has his hard and easy subjects, 
and likes to sleep late in the morning. 

You are going to ask me what is so peculiar about Larry, 
tell me that he sounds like any normal boy. And I am going to 
tell you that Larry has many friends! In fact, it would be hard 
to find anyone who, knowing Larry, would not think him a 
“grand fellow.” 

Again you are going to tell me that it isn’t as strange as I 
make out. That Larry is one of those persons who slap you on 
the back, tell you a story, offer you a cigarette, or is in general 
the life of the party. And in defense I shall read you a few things 
Larry has said. 

‘Why, Girl,’ quoting from a letter, “I think every girl and 
boy should smoke, just to find out how nasty it is. If anyone 
wants to keep on so that he will like the nastiness he is perfectly 
at liberty to do so.” Strange fellow, Larry. 

Again from a letter: “How can I keep my respect for a man 
who ruins his body, brain and soul for and with a little fool ‘fire 
water,’ no matter how much I like him when he’s sober? I would 
not care if he hurt only himself, but think of the people and places 
he is hurting! Folks, fraternity brothers, friends, college and 
society in general, because he is breaking a law!” 

Strange fellow, Larry! 

From another letter: “It really was lots of fun. It was so 
nice and different from most parties, where the mother and 
father never show themselves for fear they are butting in. Iam 
afraid that I am hopelessly simple and out of fashion and uncol- 
legian, but I can’t enjoy a gang that lives on nothing but mushing 
and necking and who have absolutely nothing inside their upper 
stories but nonsense.” 

I think perhaps you will agree with me now that Larry is a 
strange person. But what about him? What is he really like? 
Is he a sissy? 

Perhaps another quotation from him answers all our ques- 
tions, and gives us a great challenge. “If I can prove that the 
matter of being a Christian is not a mollycoddle idea, but a red- 
blooded, two-fisted, daring scrap from start to finish, I shall feel 
that I have accomplished a lot toward the ultimate goal.” 

Larry proved his statement. His life showed and echoed it. 

At the end of his second year at college, Larry went to 
Arizona for his summer vacation. A few days before he was to 
return home, he mounted his favorite horse and rode out to watch 
a beautiful sunset—never to return. 

If you wish to become more familiar with Larry you will 
find a book of his letters and themes written while at college in 
the library under the title “Larry.” 

“T read in a book that a man called Christ went about do- 
ing good. It is very disconcerting to me that I am so easily 
satisfied with just going about.” How many of us take time to 
even think of Christ during the week. How many of us take an 
hour or perhaps even less each day just to be quiet? Perhaps a 
walk alone out of doors, listening to some beautiful music over 
the radio, or just looking into the glowing coals in the fireplace. 
Perhaps you know there is a belief among many solitary woods- 
men that every color or tint to which a tree is exposed during 
its life glows in the fire when that tree is burned. Look deep into 
the coals and you can find the pinks and violets of dawn, the 
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blueness of the sky, the burning brightness of the noon day sun, 
the angry black of a thundercloud, the crimson of the sunset, the 
‘silver radiance of the moonlight, the brilliant transparency of 
the stars—we could go on with a long list telling of the beauty of 
a fire. Did you ever stop long enough just to find this beauty? 

If we are quiet enough during some part of the day, we can 
hear God speak to us—helping us through the solving of many 
problems. We cannot find the beauty of a rose by tearing it 
apart and putting it under a microscpe, but we can find its 
beauty by just looking at it—watching the bud bloom into a 
brilliant rose. 

At the end of a very hard day we feel tired, discouraged, and 
would just like to get away from it all. So we hop into our car 
and drive to a near-by beach—it might just as well be a quiet 
wood, or at home alone in an easy chair looking deep into the fire. 
The minute we step from the automobile upon the sands and 
feel it sift into our shoes, the second a cool breeze blows a wave of 
fresh salt air into our nostrils, we become new persons. Every- 
thing that lay so heavily upon our minds is forgotten, or rather 
changed into a beauty that only God can create. 

We sink down to the sands still warm from the sun. It is 
then we notice the heavens—filled with stars of gold against a 
blue and black background. The tide is out and the ocean is 
quiet. Asea gull flies in the distance. 

Slowly in the quietness a voice speaks to us from within— 
encouraging words it speaks and solutions to weary problems. 
Not once does the voice raise its tone, always quiet and peaceful 
—as assuring as our surroundings. It is then we feel the urge 
to do and dare the right! 

In that darkest spot in the sky we know a mighty ball of fire 
will soon come forth to illume the universe, and with it the ocean 
will rush in and roaringly declare its might as it crashes against 
the rocks. The world will be awake again! There will be work 
to do! 

Then we remember with determined hearts the words of 
Larry, coming clear yet quietly from within: “If I can prove that 
the matter of being a Christian is not a mollycoddle idea, but a 
red-blooded, two-fisted, daring scrap from start to finish, I shall 
feel that I have accomplished a lot toward the ultimate goal.” 

* * * 


THE PASADENA CHURCH HONORS ITS OLD PEOPLE 


On January 12 one hundred and thirty members of Throop 
Memorial Universalist Church, Pasadena, Calif., gathered in 
the parish hall for a luncheon honoring the nineteen men and 
women of this church who are eighty years of age or more. At 
the head table were the four members shown in the picture who 
are over ninety years old. Freeman C. Porter, ninety, who is the 
youth in this group, chops wood daily ‘‘just for exercise.’ Mrs. 
Justine B. Parker, ninety-two, beloved by all who know her, 
both young and old, has long been a loyal and generous member 
of this church, which holds first place in her affections, and her 
spirit belies her years. Mrs. Emma Case, ninety-two, who lives 
in Glendale, seven miles from Pasadena, is seldom absent from 
Sunday services. The Rev. Henrietta Moore, ninety-four, was 
ordained to the Universalist ministry in 1891, preached in 
Springfield, Ohio, for eleven years, and at the same time organ- 
ized a Universalist church at Dayton, Ohio, where she preached 
for a decade. She has been a trustee of Buchtel College, Akron, 
Ohio, and of the American Temperance University at Harriman, 
Tenn. Her work as a lecturer for temperance and woman suf- 
frage took her into every state in this country as well as into 
Canada. In 1895 Miss Moore was temporary chairman of the 
Ohio State Prohibition Convention, the first woman in the 
United States ever called to such a position. At the luncheon 
Miss Moore addressed the group with all her well-known zeal 
and enthusiasm for the cause of Universalism. Mrs. Leonard 
Warren Brigham, ninety-three, whose husband, the late Dr. 
Brigham, was superintendent of Universalist churches in Illinois 
for many years, was unable to be present at the luncheon on 
account of illness. 

The other members of Throop Memorial who were guests 
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of honor on this occasion were Miss Abbie Kingman, who has 
celebrated her ninetieth birthday since the luncheon, Mrs. Mary 
E. Barnard, Mrs. Dora Sammonds, Mrs. Florence Jones, Mrs. 
Isabelle E. Witherell, Mrs. Lucy Hall, Mrs. Elizabeth Hillier, 
Mrs. Ermina C. Canage, Mrs. Lilla M. Babbitt, Mrs. Ella Ren- 
shaw Duiguid, Charles Hertel, Mrs. Jessie W. Morrison, J. Bas- 
sett Willard, and Professor William W. Wilcox. Mrs. B. O. 
Kendall, who celebrated her seventieth birthday on the occasion 
of the luncheon, cut the large birthday cake lighted by its many 
candles. 


* * co 


TRUE CHURCH UNITY 


A word of comment is fitting in connection with Dr. Staf- 
ford’s article, ‘‘A Liberal at Madras,” which appears elsewhere 
in this issue. Early last fall Advance made arrangements with 
Dr. Goodsell for three articles in connection with the Madras 
Council. We were hoping to obtain interviews with other dele- 
gates to Madras, but in view of the space assigned to Dr. Good- 
sell’s articles, we had made no definite arrangements. The other 
day Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., of The Christian Leader, called us 
up and asked whether we would like to use an article that he had 
received from Dr. Stafford. Shortly afterwards we called on 
Dr. van Schaick and found that he had two articles from Dr. 
Stafford. Dr. van Schaick stated that these articles had come, 
not through any definite planning, but through a conversation 
with Dr. Stafford, whom he had met just before the latter had 
sailed from Boston. When he suggested that Dr. Stafford might 
send him something, he thought that he had remarked that he 
might share the articles with “‘Billy’’ (meaning the editor of this 
paper). Dr. van Schaick was not quite sure about that, but the 
important thing in our conversation was that he said, “If you 
want to use the articles, you don’t need to give any credit to The 
Christian Leader.’’ Of course we assured him that we would give 
such credit; but this illustrates the spirit in which the editors of 
religious papers in Boston have co-operated and carried on their 
work. Dr. van Schaick came to The Christian Leader at about 
the same time that the present writer came to the Congrega- 
tionalist. Dr. Hartman had already been for a few years editor 
of Zions Herald. Throughout the years there has been between 
these editors not only a bond of warm personal friendship, but also 
the most generous and magnanimous sort of co-operation in 
actual editorial work. No one of the group has ever had the 
slightest interest in securing a ‘‘scoop’’ or doing anything to the 
exclusion of others. There has constantly been the utmost readi- 
ness to share material and to merge or submerge any advantage 
to one editor or paper in the interest of the Kingdom of God, with 
the utmost effort to promote the great and common cause of 
Christ to which our papers are devoted. The same generous at- 
titude of Dr. van Schaick in relation to Dr. Stafford’s articles has 
been manifested in Dr. Hartman’s sending the text of Bishop 
McConnell’s address, which also appears in this issue. We are 
under the impression that this willingness to share things has 
been reciprocal. The Christian Register is at present under the 
editorship of Mr. Llewellyn Jones, who came recently from Chi- 
cago but who has entered very cordially into the fellowship and 
spirit of the editorial group. Here in these papers representing 
Methodists, Universalists, Unitarians, and Congregationalists, 
respectively, there is, and has been, in practice an ecumenical 
spirit that, if it could be reproduced in the church at large, would 
mean the actual realization of much that, despite all that is 
written about it, is still largely in the realm of word and theory. 
One likes to think of what even our own Congregational fellow- 
ship might be if, on the part of all who occupy positions of leader- - 
ship and responsibility, there were the same spirit of unselfish 
and generous co-operation. Probably in the leadership of our 
fellowship today we are nearer to unity in organization and 
spirit than we have been for many years; but one of the dis- 
couragements of church life, both in the local church and in the 
larger field, is the discovery of the extent to which motives operate 
that are far less than those of Christian grace and magnanimity. 
In one respect, at least, the religious papers published in Boston 
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have shown the way and have given a practical exemplification 
of what fellowship and co-operation in a common cause—even 
on the part of men who are all strong individualists—can be 
where the right spirit prevails. We believe that our readers will 
read Dr. Stafford’s article and Bishop McConnell’s with, addi- 
tional interest with this in mind.—Advance. 


* * * 


WE UNIVERSALISTS 


Universalism is a living faith in a loving God. 

The message of our church to every leader and lover of the 
race is simply this—Your labor is not in vain in the Lord. Ours 
is the gospel of God’s success: that on earth as in heaven the 
right will finally triumph over wrong, and good shall put all evil 
under foot. 

This faith has helped change the climate of man’s efforts 
to help himself. For suppose the alienist seeking the cure of 
broken minds still believed the insane to be “possessed of de- 
mons!’ Would not his search be halted e’er it had begun? 

Suppose the psychologist trying to chart the course of mental 
health believed the deepest fact about man to be his “original 
depravity!’’ Would he bother to build superior personalities? 
‘Or suppose the physician relentless in his war on disease be- 
lieved that physical ills were the well-merited curse of God! 
Would he have the nerve to go on? 

Suppose teachers dealing with youthful charges believed 
them to be imps of Satan ‘“‘wholly inclined to all evil and dis- 
posed against all good.’’ Would they labor to quicken grow- 
ing intellect? Would the criminologists and penologists strive 
to prevent crime and reform criminals if they believed our man- 
made hells were but a prelude to an eternal punishment or- 
dained of God? 

Would the engineer who labors to control floods, irrigate 
deserts, and outwit nature follow this line of attack if he be- 
lieved that natural calamities and handicaps were the will of 
God? Would he dare interfere? Or the statesmen and humani- 
tarians striving for a better world, would they keep on if they 
believed that man prefers to stay as he is? 

All these deadening suppositions were once part and parcel 
of the religious beliefs of millions; beliefs our Universalist fore- 
bears successfully challenged and utterly destroyed. They said: 
All nature is on the side of the man who tries to rise, and all things 
are rising, all suns and systems and societies. 

“One God, one law, one element, and one far-off divine 
event,’ sang Tennyson long ago, “toward which the whole 
creation moves.” Anticipating Tennyson and paving the way 
for his shining vision, the Universalists proclaimed the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, whose nature was love, 
and in whose providence all men are equally dear, and would 
come at last through Christ’s leadership to a happy ending!— 
William Wallace Rose. 


ae Set 


NEEDS IN MISSIONARY LITERATURE 


By request Unitarian headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, has sent us a few copies each of sermons written by Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president of the American Unitarian Association. 
His position is not honorary as in most communions with con- 
gregational government, but an executive position, the func- 
tional designation of which might be general superintendent, or 
presiding bishop, if we had such things. These sermons will be 
passed out Sunday at the eleven a. m. meetings. They are above 
the average in quality. You will enjoy them. However, their 
evangelistic value is impaired by dragging in the word “Uni- 
tarian.”’ One would think there were two intellectual climates, 
if not two universes, one of which was Unitarian. This seems to 
be characteristic of all the promotional literature sent us from 
that side of our denominational house. The literature from the 
Congregational side, while sometimes unduly sentimental, and 
occasionally historically careless, is more useful to us here in 
Fort Collins. It is humanity centered, promotes the social good, 
while Unitarian literature is denominationally centered. One 
talks about the cause of religion, while the other talks of Uni- 


tarianism. One talks of human needs, while the other talks of 
the needs of the Unitarian fellowship. In other words, the Uni- 
tarian material seems to me to belong in a publication for Uni- 
tarian clergymen only, rather than for the general public. If I 
were to get mean about it I would call it provincial. 

Perhaps I can make it clear this way. Man is intellectually 
and spiritually on the march. Some are way up at the head of 
the main body. Some are straggling or fallen by the wayside. 
The Unitarian literature seems to the vigorous modern to invite 
him to leave his place at the head of the procession to enter a 
by-path called “‘Unitarianism.” All liberals, including all Uni- 
tarians, belong in the main column, but up there at the head, 
and we should not as Unitarians insist on wearing a different 
uniform. 

Instead of talking about faith in education, it is Unitarian 
faith in education. Instead of the meaning of worship it is the mean- 
ing of worship for Unitarians. Instead of the meaning of prayer, 
it’s the meaning of prayer for Unitarians. I suppose if a Unitarian 
clergyman were given the subject, ‘“The World God Gave,’’ he 
would change it to “‘The World God Gave the Unitarians.”’ 

In the last three years this little missionary church in a 
fundamentalist country has taken in over one hundred new mem- 
bers. Not one was previously a Unitarian. No one joined be- 
cause of the name “Unitarian.” In fact it would be a partial 
truth to say some joined in spite of the name “Unitarian.” People 
join churches because and if they meet needs. The kind of people 
who join this church, or are likely to join any other church en- 
joying Unitarian fellowship, are neither dazzled nor dismayed by 
labels (though they may be amused). Intellectual daring and 
emotional authenticity should shine forth in all our promotional 
literature, but .... I'll stop before I develop a fever.—The 
Prospector, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

* * * 


EMILY POST AND REVEREND JOHNSON 


Well, well! reinforcements arrive from an unexpected 
quarter. Emily Post has come to our aid in the matter of “‘Rey- 
erend Johnson.” In her syndicated newspaper column she says 
in answer to a question, that ‘“Reverend Johnson” is “very bad 
form from the point of good taste.’’ Get that, beloved; ‘“‘very 
bad form.’’ But she also tells her questioner to remember his 
grammar. ‘‘Reverend”’ is an adjective, and its use as a noun is 
bad English. Which thing we have always believed, and be- 
lieving still maintain. Surely the combination of bad form and 
bad English should be enough for any who accept Emily Post, as 
we do, as an authority in these matters. So when next you 
hear somebody making the ‘“‘Reverend Johnson’”’ blunder, you 
will be able to lift a warning finger and speak a potent word: 
“Surely you wouldn’t want Emily Post to hear you say that!’’—- 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

* * * 
SOULFUL SEEING 
Walter John Coates 


This age-old winter of the earth 

Looks out on buds and sprouting grain. 
Its soulful eyes since Adam’s birth 

Have gazed, and still, across the plain 
Of snow, it answers to the spell 
Of arbutus and asphodel. 


There is a gleam in winter’s eye, 
A rainbow lurking in its lot, 
Even though desolations cry 
: Of love and life and warmth forgot. 
Beyond the snow-banks on the hill 
It visions Springtime’s marvel still. 


And what is Spring but April’s breath 
Of a bold resurrection morn, 
Whereby God breathes on walls of death 
As once He breathed on Christ, reborn? 
Winter, within this life of clay, 
Points as of old to Easter Day. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DON’T KNOW WHAT IT’S ABOUT, BUT WE VOTE YES 


To Whom It May Concern: 

I have read the Leader for so many years, and been shocked so 
many times to find our editor disliked prohibition, was a Demo- 
crat and non-Christian to boot, that I thought nothing further 
could disturb me. 

Today in a Baptist missionary paper I saw this: “Dr. 
van Schaick, editor of The Christian Leader (a Unitarian paper).” 
I didn’t read what he did, or was going to do. I hurried home to 
get my pen. Please, may we have a new editor? I am a Uni- 
versalist and I have stood enough! 

Mary E. Packard. 


Augusta, Maine. 
* * 


TWO SPLENDID BOOKS FOR LENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Liberal Churches have two splendid books for Lenten 
reading, both issued by ministers in Unitarian and Universalist 
fellowships. 

“Religion Says You Can” by Dilworth Lupton, minister of 
the Unitarian-Universalist Church of Cleveland, has had a re- 
markable reception. Within twenty-three days of publication, 
over 2,000 copies were sold, unusual for a religious book. Pub- 
lished at the moderate price of $1.50, it makes a splendid book 
for individual reading or for group discussion. 

Llewellyn Jones calls it ‘‘a guide to self-creation.”’ 

John Haynes Holmes says, “It is thoughtful, serene, con- 
fident, and challenging.” 

“This Do and Live,’ by Horace Westwood, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Berkeley, Calif., is far more than a book of 
daily devotions, it is a stimulating day-by-day spiritual work- 
book which grew out of the questionings, discussions, and ex- 
periences of individuals and groups seeking a more effective way 
of meeting life, and who participated in an experiment to this 
end. This volume also is published at $1.50. 

Dr. Robert Cummins says of it: “There just isn’t anything 
of the kind so satisfactory for the religious liberal.” 

W. Forbes Robertson. 
* * 


WOULD NOT KEEP ANYBODY OUT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The recent editorial ‘“‘Can a Free Church Keep Anybody 
Out?” raises some questions that perplex some of us greatly. 
Many of us got into the Universalist fellowship understanding it 
to be a movement championing the democratic process. Per- 
haps we were mistaken. Perhaps we are in the wrong pew. 
It may be that we should have sought the Unitarian community 
(although there now seems to be some question as to whether or 
not they will accept even Universalist ministers in dual-fellow- 
ship). Anyway, we did get in, and were quickened and sustained 
in our hope by the theological schools. 

Now we have been disillusioned in many ways. This edi- 
torial I have reference to is an illustration, not of our discour- 
agement, but of the kind of thought that leads to our confusion. 

Can a free Church keep anybody out? Does it keep anybody 
out? We Universalists sometimes pride ourselves on being 
creedless. Yet, how many times we ministers have watched the 
mystified expression of new prospects for church membership 
when three statements of faith are pushed under their noses 
with the concluding proviso that no statement is to be imposed 
as a creedal test providing the faith expressed in them is caught. 
Which faith? How does he know if he has it? What does one 
do to get it? If the faith is the essential thing, why not state its 
essence and forget the rest? If the statements are important as 
historic records, why not add the Christian creeds antedating 
them? If the statements are important because some of our 
people state their faith in terms of one set, some in terms of 
another, then we are obviously not united in our thinking and, 


as a Church, we believe different things. If the statements are 
important as an expression of what we, as a group, now believe 
about certain matters, then why do we not democratically make 
a new statement at each Convention? I am confused. 

Of course, as the editorial states, it is no abridgment of free- 
dom for people who wish to work for like ends to unite for those 
purposes. However, the question here is not about my freedom 
as an individual to unite with groups working for like ends. 
It is a question concerning the Church which should be, it seems 
to me, inclusive of such groups. Does that Church represent a 
movement for the democratic process, or has it become an in- 
stitution seeking to preserve itself? 

Now I am not a humanist. I think the matter quite un- 
important in relation to this issue. If there is something I wish 
to do which another cannot do because he is a humanist (and I 
can think of no such enterprise), I see no breach of freedom in 
uniting with other persons who are working for that end. We 
have groups in our Church working for things which others are 
not interested in at all. But, when a group becomes exclusive, 
limiting its membership to those who think alike about man’s 
relation to his cosmos, it loses its functional reason. And I say 
that is a serious breach of freedom. It is no longer a creative 
enterprise. It is a “mutual admiration” society. 

It seems to me that a Church to be free must be dedicated to. 
the democratic process, inclusive of enterprising groups. Such a. 
Church would keep no one out. It would function as a com- 
munity of men and women and children, mutually corrective, 
enriching and stimulating growth, sponsoring groups working for 
values discovered through the long process of history and human. 
nature. 

And now we are all talking about our need for a united. 
Church! Splendid! But united how? And for what? I am 
confused. 

Like all the younger men, I am probably very, very wrong. 
When I grow older I may lose my nerve and not write so boldly.. 
But I am confused, and doubtless need enlightenment before I 
make a more serious mistake than this letter. Is our Church a 
movement dedicated to the democratic process, or is it an in-- 
stitution seeking self-preservation? 

Raymond John Baughan. 


Annisquam, Mass. 
* * 


DR. ANDREWS ON THE SITUATION IN EUROPE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following is written by a correspondent who is excep-- 
tionally well equipped to gauge the sentiment in the Balkans. It 
is in answer to an invitation to speak at various meetings under 
the auspices of the Institute of World Affairs. There is much in. 
this brief statement that deserves close consideration by Ameri-- 
cans. 

“You ask about the possibility of my being in America in. 
the near future. It is unlikely . . . . within the next year. .. . 
If there should be any change in my plans I shall let you know,. 
for I should like to speak at some of the gatherings you mention. 
The tense political situation in Europe is such that every citizen. 
of our country ought to be deeply interested and informed. 

“Thus far Bulgaria has escaped any serious interference 
with her normal life. Economically there has been much im-- 
provement in the country within the last year. I believe the 
desire and intention of the persons in authority in the government. _ 
look toward a policy of neutrality, if such is possible. Certainly 
there is no desire to become involved as a partner of the central. 
powers. The centers of unrest are farther north at present, and 
we hope this country may be spared any serious disruption of its- 
normal political and economic life. Naturally there is great fear- 
of Germany and I believe less and less sympathy for German 
aims and methods. The treatment of Czechoslovakia by Germany 
made a profound impression in this country. We have censorship, 
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of the press but no interference with the ordinary liberties of the 
citizen.” 

It should be noted that the writer of the above is an Ameri- 
can citizen, a graduate of American institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and a man who has achieved considerable distinction. 
I repeat that what he says should have considerable appeal to all 
Americans. 

Arthur I. Andrews. 
* * 


RE PEARDON, THE EDITOR, READER, AND OTHERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This letter by “Reader” attacking the editor’s old-fashioned 
idea of God is a little alarming! The ‘Methodist, Disciples, 
and Congregational Churches” have caught up with him just 
when he was in the mood to “‘keep people out of a free church.” 
But, perhaps it is these advocates of ‘‘a helpless God”’ that should 
be kept out. 

The Rev. J. H. Peardon thinks the Ark of Liberalism is 
in danger of “losing its way’’ on the sea of Tolerance. Can 
this be because there are too many different breeds of animals 
onboard? Ifso, which ones shall be jettisoned? 

I wonder if the editor and I, who got our theological school- 
ing B. C. (before the crash) are out of line with the liberal or- 
thodoxy of A. D. (after the depression). I shudder to think of 
this possibility! 

I take comfort, however, in the idea that “‘no one has a 
right to a wrong opinion and that nobody is free to be a nin- 
compoop.”’ 

But just when I have come to the conclusion that Liberalism 
would be improved by an application of the Purge, I am re- 
minded that Jesus said to his disciples: ‘““They shall put you out of 
the synagogues; yea (they) will think that (they) do God ser- 
vice.” 

“Howbeit, when the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide 
you into all truth; . . . but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall 
he speak.” 

Sometimes I think that these articles in the Leader are a 
little confusing, but I am sure that I am on unimpeachable 
ground when I avow my faith as stated in our Universalist 
“creed,” for I believe in ‘“‘the authority of truth, known, or to be 
known,” and ‘“‘in God, as Eternal and All-Conquering Love.” 


Erasmus. 
* * 


THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS THE FOUNDATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. White’s kindly references to ‘Our Missionary Duty at 
Home and Abroad”’ invite some questions to which ecumenical 
councils have in our time vainly tried to find an answer. What is 
the essential and distinctive message of Christianity? What is the 
‘Christian faith? There is no agreement. Is it not true that the 
great spiritual principles which Jesus taught have guided many 
sincere non-Christian souls? 

Have we not good reason for thinking that Jesus would today 
find some of his spiritual kin among such as Lincoln, outside 
the Church, as well as among Moslems, Buddhists, and Jews? 
According to a recent issue of The Rotarian, Rabbi Cohen of Texas 
has found something which has brought peace and good will into 
his life. Do we expect all such as he to accept Christianity? If 
so, what brand, and what for? Have we not become the victims 
of labels, mistakenly concluding that distinctiveness of character 
inheres in names? Is not something of that nature implied in 
the parable of the Good Samaritan? In times and places the 
professed Church of Jesus has represented the priest and the 
Levite and not the mind of Jesus. 

There is something very much the matter with our religious 
life when so many of both Orthodox and Universalist Christians 
can unite in a chorus: “‘What is happening in China and Germany 
and Spain is not our concern. Let us be prepared to defend our 
own interests and mind our own business.”” And such folks talk 
of giving people the mind of Christ and the Universalist view- 
point! For my part I believe that the teachings of Jesus are the 


basis for a real universalism which ignores the partitions between 
Jew and Christian and all the rest. 
The writer of “Our Missionary Duty at Home and Abroad.” 
* * 


AN EXTRACT FROM A PERSONAL LETTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Charles is having a quarter’s vacation from teaching and is 
spending his days writing while I improve my health by walking 
in the sunshine and swimming in the ocean (more rarely). We 
spend our evenings together, seeing our California friends, who 
include men of action (a mayor, a rancher, a violinist) as well as 
men of thought. We should enjoy greatly having you and the 
Madame here to share our delight in the birds, which sing a 
great deal, even though it is winter, and which include many 
mountain species, driven down here by the cold, which will 
follow the snow-line back up when it begins to retreat. 

Last week, when we drove over the coast range, through the 
redwoods, to the sea, we came upon a young fawn which looked 
at us for some time out of large, interested eyes before moving 
away to greater shelter. It seemed to have no more fear of 
us than of the cottontail which suddenly popped out of a man- 
zanita thicket. Things like that to remember help me keep 
calmness and some peace of mind in our sad brutal contemporary 
world. Surely such escapism is not wholly unethical! 

D. H. 

Menlo Park, Calif. 


* * 


PROFESSOR COLE FINDS AN OLD LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I found this old letter in the files of the First Universalist 
Society of Boston. I thought you might like to print it in the 
Leader. 

Alfred Cole. 

Tufts College, Mass. 


A Letter from the Church of Universalists 
at Boston, to Mr. John Brazer, 


Boston, January 30, 1792 
Mr. John Brazer, Merchant 
Sir, 
In obedience to an unanimous vote of the First Universal Church 
and Congregation, in Boston, passed in a very full Society Meet- 
ing of the 29th instant, we do ourselves the pleasure to transmit 
you their most respectful acknowledgments of, and sincere 
thanks for, the valuable present you have made said society, by 
the elegant addition of a beautiful time piece. And in the name 
of our Brethren, we most fervently wish, when the Main Spring 
of your life shall be broken by death, that it may be repaired for 
immortality 
by the hand of the great Architect. 
We are, Sir 
Your assured Friends, 


Oliver Wellington Lane, 
Richard Faxon, 
George Richards, 


Committee. 
Oe 


BETTER ASK THE STAFF ABOUT THE CHARM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our precious Leader contributes as much as ever to the 
spiritual uplift of my daily life, as three meals do to the physical 
life. One is needed as much as the other. 

Our most charming editor is sincerely appreciated, and Mr. 
Lalone is a close second, or perhaps, I should say they are a fine 
pair. 

Good health and peace of mind to all the contributors to 
making so fine a paper for the rest of us to share. 

Clara B. Meggett. 

Worcester, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


We Here Highly Resolve 


Three Tributes to Abraham Lincoln. 
By Joseph Fort Newton. (Harper. 
$1.25.) 


The author of ‘Lincoln and Herndon” 
and ‘“‘Abraham Lincoln,” a man of the 
South and son of a Southern soldier, has 
embodied these ‘“‘Three Tributes”’ in three 
addresses, one at the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg last July, the second glimpses of his 
talks with men who had been with Lincoln, 
and third on the religion of Lincoln. 

From the battlefield he wonders that our 
fathers found no better way to settle an 
issue than by the sword, but he does not 
consider the underlying causes which 
brought on the crisis: the breaking up of a 
semi-feudal system in the South, the rapid 
development of a capitalistic system in the 
North and a government which could not 
serve both. He brings out the fact, not 
generally realized, that the leading purpose 
of Lincoln was not to abolish slavery, 
much as he hated it, but to save the 
Union. A child of the South and a leader 
of the North, he could not think of the 
two sections being divided. 

The author asks, ‘““What would a di- 
vided America be worth today in a divided 
world?” 

The most interesting item in his second 
tribute is that of his relations with Frank 
B. Sanborn, who was master of the famous 
school in Concord in the days of Emerson. 
During the eventful period of the agitation 
over the Missouri Compromise, the rise 
of the Republican Party and the election 
of Lincoln, Theodore Parker, who, the 
author says, “was in some respects the 
greatest preacher America has known,”’ 
carried on a correspondence with William 
H. Herndon, the law partner of Lincoln. 
These letters had fallen into the hands of 
Sanborn and, being too old to make further 
use of them, he turned them over to the 
author, then a young man. It was this 
circumstance which led him to the study of 
Lincoln and his extensive writing on the 
subject. 

He makes a brief reference to the papers 
held by Robert Lincoln as the only writings 
he had not read which had a bearing on the 
life of Lincoln. These papers are being 
held from publication until 1947, by the 
will of Robert Lincoln. Some of them he 
had burned as containing documentary 
proof, he said, of the treason of a member 
of the cabinet of Lincoln. 

Under the heading, ‘‘The Spiritual Life 
of Lincoln,’ the author, an Episcopal 
clergyman, reveals his own breadth in 
dealing with the subject of religion. ‘‘Lin- 
coln is not simply a figure in history, he is 
an article of our faith. Of all these who 
have sat in the White House no one has 
left such a legacy of spiritual eminence or 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be uvbtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Pubiishing House. 


a more profound religious impression.” 
This he says of a man who would never 
join any church and who was called by 
some an infidel and a skeptic. Giving his 
definition of Christian he says, “If by 
Christian we mean one who has in his 
heart the spirit of Jesus, Lincoln was one 
of the greatest Christians who ever walked 
among us.” : 

The book is a small one of sixty pages. 
It is interesting and informative and of 
value at this time. 

Mary T. Whitney. 


* * 


What Would You Do? 


In That Case ... Edited by Murray 
M. Leiffer. (Willett, Clark. $2.00.) 


What would you do in case you were a 
minister, and one of the fine young women 
in your choir became engaged to a man 
who was notorious as a trifler and a lady- 
killer? What would you do in case you 
were a minister, and an elderly, retired 
clergyman persisted in attending the meet- 
ings of the young people’s society? Such 
are some of the questions which any group 
of ministers might ask each other. In this 
book are fifty such cases, and, what is 
better, a hundred answers—two for each 
problem. Ten chapters divide the situa- 
tions among so many facets of the minis- 
ter’s work: leader of people, personal coun- 
selor, situations within and between 
church organizations, interchurch problems 
and others equally important. 

Professor Leiffer has chosen pertinent 
and ever-recurring cases, and has pro- 
pounded them to ministers known to all 
of us for their success as active churchmen. 
All are, or very recently have been, full- 
time preachers. Bernard C. Clausen, 
John H. Melish, Frederick J. Weertz, 
Edward Scribner Ames, Ernest Fremont 
Tittle and Ivan Lee Holt are a few of them. 
And as I read the book, it was interesting 
to recognize the style peculiar to each 
writer: the dramatization of Weertz, the 
trenchant parable of Renwick C. Kennedy, 
the holy enthusiasm of Clausen, the sheer 
common sense of Ames. 

Here we have a genuine demonstration 
of potential unity among the denomina- 
tions. Edinburgh and Utrecht emphasize 
our differences in things which do not 
matter. A volume such as this proclaims 
our relationship, one to the others, as 
preachers and pastors. In essentials we 
are together: non-essential issues keep us 
apart. The Christian Century may call the 
real basis of unity ‘‘peripheral,’’ but name- 
calling has never changed the value of an 
actual situation. 

What a happy experience it would be 
for ministers in a community to work to- 
gether along the lines indicated in this 
book. Here is one who has a gift for per- 
sonal counseling, another endowed with 
the blessed faculty of bringing peace among 


clashing factions, and still another who 
captivates youth. If only we could get 
together and pool our resources! Each for 
all, and all for each. Of course we realize 
that practical issues such as denominationa! 
lines, suspicions of a watchful laity, stand 
in the way of such unity. But if only one 
community ever had the nerve to try it, 
it would soon make itself known on the 
map. For the present, it seems that we 
should be grateful for the privilege of 
reading and studying this book. 

“In That Case’ = is... pue intomune 
hands of theological students, might, if 
studied, save each from some grievous 
future error. Ministers, young or sea- 
soned, will find help in these pages. In- 
deed, there may be occasion for remorse 
when failure in some past situation, seen 
in the light of these advices, will appear 
to have been so foolish. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


* * 
‘Nazi Propaganda 


The German Reich and Americans of 
German Origin. (Oxford University 
Press. $1.50.) 


In forty-five pages of excerpts and fac- 
similes, we have documented proof of the 
purposes of Nazi propaganda outside of 
Germany. If anyone has doubts about 
the activities of German agents among the 
German-Americans, let him read’ this 
book and ponder. There is no explanation 
or argument apart from a two-page preface 
and a page of notes. But paragraphs from 
speeches, laws and essays follow one 
another in such a way as to give first-hand 
evidence that Germany considers all 
people of German blood as citizens of the 
cultural Reich if not the political Reich. 
The main goal of the intense propaganda 
campaign is ‘“‘to instil in the American 
citizen of German descent a consciousness 
of the German race and a feeling of alle- 
giance toward the German Reich.’ The 
sponsors of the book, including Howard 
Chandler Robbins, Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Felix Frankfurter and Monsignor 
John A. Ryan, state that the danger from 
this form of foreign propaganda is as yet 
slight. But if the movement is not 
checked, it may result in divided loyalty 
and possible bloodshed. 

A few quotations will instantly reveal 
the nature of the contents of this useful 
and authentic book. 

“The German Reich must embrace all 
Germans, not only for the purpose of 
uniting and maintaining the most valuable 
racial elements of this nation but also for 
the purpose of raising the German grad- 
ually and safely to a dominating position.” 
(Adolf Hitler, ‘Mein Kampf.’’) 

““ ‘We Germans throughout the world’ 
is a term which expresses to every German 
in the Reich the credo of unity with 
Germandom abroad.’ (Herman Goering.) 

“Today we know and are convinced that 
the German is a German everywhere 

(Continued on page 217) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


MEETINGS—FOR WHAT PURPOSE? 


Many church people hug to their bosoms 
a delusion in the matter of meetings. They 
rate the assembling of themselves together 
a lot higher than most meetings deserve. 

There’s the story of the little girl coming 
home from some sort of church gathering, 
and meeting a man who had not been 
among those present. 

“Well,” said the man, “I see that you’re 
back from the meeting. Is it all done?” 

To which the little girl replied: “‘No, sir, 
I think maybe it’s all said; but it’s still 
got to be done.” 


The pity of it is that so many thousands 
of good folk think that any big meeting is 
important, just because it’s big. But what 
is a big meeting? 

It seems to me that any coming together 
of people is like providing the soap and 
tubs and wringers and clothes lines for 
washday. Or like getting the plow out of 
the shed, or packing up for a trip. But if 
there’s no washing and no plowing and no 
traveling, what’s the use of getting ready? 
A thousand prepared plowmen who never 
turn a furrow are a thousand times worse 
than one. 

There’s a man in our town who is away 
ahead of the rest of us as a meeting-goer. 
His only fault is that he hasn’t time to do 
anything else. He even believes, or I 
misjudge him, that he’s done enough just 
by going to the meeting. 


In my youth we had mass evangelism; 
and a good thing it was, though not al- 
ways or everywhere. When it was bad the 
reason was not that the effort was unwise, 
but that those who attended, both saints 
and sinners, went home and did nothing 
about it. As a ‘protracted meeting’ it 
didn’t “‘protract’’ beyond the meeting- 
house. 

And now that we’ve dropped the evan- 
gelism idea, we just have a mass meeting, 
which is easier to forget than a searching 
evangelistic sermon. About all the con- 
cern shown by all concerned is the fear that 
some speaker will run over his time and we 
shan’t get away as soon as we had hoped. 

I’m for fewer meetings, and for the fur- 
ther protraction, following the benediction, 
of the meetings we do hold. 

Justus Timberline. 
* * 

A SOURCE BOOK FOR THE CLASS 
INTERESTED IN BIOGRAPHY 
Dr. Ida: India. By Mary Pauline Jeffrey. 

(Fleming H. Revell. $2.00.) 

Out of the pages of this interesting book 
which records almost forty years of de- 
voted medical service, steps Dr. Ida Scud- 
der, a living, breathing personality. Grand- 
daughter of that John Scudder, first of a 
long line of medical missionaries to work 


in the foreign field, whose nine children 
caught the vision and carried the flame of 
his torch to even greater heights, she de- 
cided there had been enough missionary 
Scudders and planned for herself a very 
different future. Called back to India by 
the illness of her beloved mother, the 
tragic death one night, at her very door of 
three neglected mothers who were barred 
from the services of her doctor father, put 
the iron of determination into her soul to 
fit herself and then give her life in service 
to the people among whom she had been 
born. This became her absorbing ambi- 
tion and on Jan. 1, 1900, in her thirtieth 
year, she returned to India from America 
to light the lamp of devotion and helpful- 
ness that has not yet gone out. 

Her work has been three-fold: hospitals 
at Vellore and elsewhere; roadside minis- 
tration where patients gather weekly about 
her ambulance, sometimes as many as 
three hundred in one day receiving treat- 
ment; and the Medical College for Women 
at Vellore which she founded in 1918 and 
of which she is president. 

The book abounds in interesting illus- 
trations of her contacts with the people, 
her efforts in their behalf, the many 
stumbling blocks placed in her way, and 
the changes the years have wrought in 
India and in its people. All through the 
colorful tapestry of life in that land runs 
the scarlet thread of this noble personality, 
and the story of her achievement adds 
much of beauty to the pattern. Seldom 
mentioned in the headlines, Dr. Ida: 
India, lives in the minds and hearts of a 
vast multitude of men and women and 
little children to whom she has brought not 
only physical healing but spiritual health 
as well. 

PERU Oe 


* * 


NEWS FROM HARTFORD 


At a recent Parent-Teacher Meeting at 
the Church of the Redeemer (Universalist), 
Hartford, Conn., Frederick Fay, director of 
religious education at the Asylum Hill 
Congregational Church, spoke on what the 
church school offers our boys and girls that 
the day school does not. Miss Emily 
Morrison, a student at Hartford School of 
Religious Education, who is serving as 
director of religious education at our Uni- 
versalist church, has sent a brief résumé 
of this talk. 

There are three points at which the 
church school makes its greatest contribu- 
tion to life, Mr. Fay believes, and they are 
as follows: 

1. Worship. True worship is an aware- 
ness of God, and any service which does 
not result in this awareness can not be 
called worship. Every service should be 
planned for a particular age group, and 
should be relevant to the interests and 


understanding of that group. Everything 
in the service should say just one thing and 
that should be an interpretation of God 
which boys and girls can understand. 

Worship, to be effective, should be 
planned over a period of ten years, so the 
experience will be an accumulative one in 
the lives of the youngsters. It should give 
a Christian interpretation to their enlarging 
world. 

2. Adjustment to an enlarging world. 
Every youngster should be helped to put 
his world together, basing it upon a Chris- 
tian philosophy of life. In school he has 
put into his hands many tools, without 
an accompanying philosophy which will 
guarantee their use for the good of man- 
kind. The church school has this privilege 
and obligation of supplying a Christian 
view of the world. To do this effectively 
it must more and more correlate its teach- 
ing with that of the public schools. 

3. Understanding of, and devotion to, 
world friendship. The church school has 
an excellent opportunity to lay the founda- 
tion for world friendship because of the 
studies of other peoples that is being made 
in the public schools. We would only 
need to give a religious interpretation to 
what they are getting there in order to 
make this friendship a reality to them. 

Throughout his talk Mr. Fay empha- 
sized the necessity for a closer correlation 
between the church and the school (public). 

At this meeting Miss Morrison was in- 
troduced to the parents by Miss Florence 
Morgan, a member of the church’s board of 
education, and was in turn welcomed by a 
representative of the parents’ group. 
Then, in special recognition of the work 
which Mrs. Stanley Manning has done 
during the past three and one-half years 
as director of the school, she was presented 
with two volumes, Dr. Fosdick’s ‘‘Guide 
to Understanding the Bible,’ and Cynthia 
Maus’ “Christ and the Fine Arts.”’ 


* * 


“Education, like the mass of our age’s 
inventions, is after all only a tool; every- 
thing depends upon the workman who uses 
it.’ (Charles Wagner in “The Simple 
Life.’’) 

3 

“The nobler minded man will be agree- 
able when he disagrees; the small minded 
man will agree and be disagreeable.” 


* * 


Never let an expert decide anything for 
you. Listen to his advice but decide for 
yourself. (A. Maude Royden.) 


* * 


Methods are forever subordinate to 
the principles believed. (Hdwin P. Booth.) 


** * 


A good example is the best advice. 
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A NOTE FROM RUTH DOWNING 
Dear Friends: 

Both Miss Stacy and I had intended to 
make our thanks for the many Christmas 
and New Year remembrances more per- 
sonal, but she has been in the hospital 
since Jan. 9 and was operated upon for 
mastoid on Jan. 26. She will be there at 
least two weeks more. And so, she from 
her bed and I from the multitude of duties 
which are mine, take this way of expressing 
our appreciation. Miss Stacy says that 
she feels royally welcomed into the Uni- 
versalist family by the cards and all the 
enclosures and the packages which came to 
her. As for me, it seems to me that folks 
are kinder each year, and more thought- 
ful. Wethank you. (February 2, 1939.) 

Although the following was written to 
Mrs. Taylor in a personal letter, she wishes 
to share the information with you, knowing 
of your great interest in the welfare of our 
loved ones in Japan. Miss Downing writes: 
“Yesterday I brought Miss Hathaway up 
from Zushi to the same hospital where 
Martha is, and we expect she will be there 
at least a week and perhaps two. It is not 
serious, I think—a hard cold which seemed 
too close to the borders of pneumonia, but 
is not that. I could not have her down 
there sick alone, and with Martha gone 
and all the responsibility mine, I could not 
go down even every other day.” 

We think a little word of cheer and en- 
couragement to Miss Hathaway and Miss 
Stacy would be appreciated, and we would 
not omit Ruth Downing, who is carrying 
the whole burden so willingly. Our sick 
folks will have returned to Blackmer Home 
from the hospital before your cards can 


reach them, but send them just the same. 
ie a 


CHURCH COMMITTEE FOR CHINA 
RELIEF 


Here is a committee constituted by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, and the China Famine 
Relief, U. S. A. Incorporated, located at 
105 East 22d Street, New York City. 
From their literature we quote: 

“We Christians here in America are 
faced with a situation of need in China 
today which has no precedent for centuries 
at least. War in its most awful form has 
changed the lives of tens of millions and 
left millions of them helpless victims of 
circumstances over which they had no 
more control than the people of New 
England had over last September’s hur- 
ricane. 

“More than any other people on earth, 
we have the means to save a large part of 
the lives that will otherwise end by starva- 
tion and exposure. Only $12.00 will save 
one life for a year, and there are very few 
Christian homes in America that cannot 


find a way to save and contribute that 
amount or much more, if we will. 

“At its heart, this is a spiritual issue. 
Faced with a situation of this sort, can we 
pass by on the other side? The Church 
Committee for China Relief was formed 
because the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America and the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches believe that we cannot 
pass by and still remain Christians. A 
steadily growing number of states and com- 
munities have given the same answer and 
formed committees, from Boston to Los 
Angeles. More and more individuals have 
responded with gifts sent directly to the 
Church Committee at its headquarters.” 

From a Bulletin published by this com- 
mittee: “A missionary returning from an 
Eastern state to his work in Shanghai, 
has just sent this brief message to the New 
York headquarters of the Church Com- 
mittee. He writes: ‘We are taking a con- 


tribution of $100 given by a little Japanese 
woman, a genuine Christian, who seems to 
bear in her own face the sins of her nation, 
and has asked me to use the money to help 
the suffering Chinese as I find need.’ ”’ 

Here is a genuine opportunity to show 
that we are Christians. 

* ok 
DEDICATION DAY WIDELY OB- 
SERVED 

We have sent out more than 5,000 
Dedication Day Services, to ninety-six 
churches. Approval of the material 
comes to us from all sides. Just picking 
up one letter at random, we quote from 
Mrs. Wademan of Scranton, Penn.: We 
think the service is far too good to use in 
an afternoon meeting, so we are using the 
service Sunday morning. For the sermon 
we are having Mrs. Mary Hallet of Scran- 
ton, author of ‘Their Names Live On’”— 
a story of the women of the Old Testa- 
ment. Our organist is a woman, our soloist 
is a woman and our choir is made up en- 
tirely of women, so indeed it will be 
women’s day in our church. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE LEADERSHIP TRAINING CON- 
FERENCE AT BEVERLY 


Hope Hilton 


One event to which the young people on 
the North Shore eagerly look forward is the 
annual Leadets’ Conference. This year, 
through the co-operation of Rev. Stanley 
G. Spear, our third annual conference was 
held in the Beverly Universalist church on 
Saturday, Feb. 11, with an attendance of 
seventy-eight—an increase of nearly 62 
percent over the previous year. 

The conference began at 2.30 with a 
service of worship conducted by George 
Thurber of Salem. The Scripture lesson 
was Matthew 5:18-16. Mary Milleisen 
of Marblehead, accompanied by Hope 
Hilton of Gloucester at the organ, sang 
“The Lord is my Light” by Allitsen. 
Hope Hilton briefly explained the sig- 
nificance and challenge of the conference 
theme—“‘Let there be light!’’ 

Classes were one hour in length with a 
five-minute recess between. In the first 
class Alice Harrison, director of religious 
education at the Universalist church in 
Lynn, discussed ‘‘What Makes the Y. P. 
C. U. Go?” She talked about adminis- 
tration and planning methods, telling 
about some of the activities carried on by 
the Lynn Y. P. C. U. 

George Little of Lynn, an instructor in 
the Horace Mann Training School in 
Salem, taught a class on “Y."P.aC. U. 
Recreation.’”” New games were demon- 
strated in the classroom. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn con- 
ducted the third class, speaking on ‘“‘Re- 
ligion as a Way of Personal Life.” He 
stressed the importance of religion in our 


every-day lives, but at the same time re- 
minded us that ‘‘there is no such thing as 
religion. There are only religious people.” 
Some religious literature was recom- 
mended for private devotional use. 

An excellent dinner was served by the 
banquet committee under the direction of 
Mrs. George S. Day, the hall having been 
attractively decorated by William Mat- 
thews. John Taylor, president of the 
Beverly Y. P. C. U., was toastmaster. 
Our speaker, Dr. Robert Cummins, talked 
about the place of the liberal church in the 
world of today, and the importance of 
“knowing why we are what we are.” 
He said that we should become more con- 
scious of our identity as Universalists. 
The young people found the stories of his: 
experiences in Siam very interesting. 

After the banquet Irving James of 
Peabody led a community sing. Another 
period of games was followed by an hour 
and a half of dancing, which included a 
lively Virginia reel. Instruction in the 
Finnish polka was given by a group of 
enthusiastic Ferry Beachers. 

The conference closed at ten o’clock with 
a Friendship Circle led by Robert Dick of 
Tufts College School of Religion. He re- 
minded us that without light there can be 
no shadow, and closed with a poem. 

Conferences such as these are more 
than good time affairs. They are held for 
the purpose of training our young people 
in order that the work of the Y. P. C. U. 
may become more effective. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the past two years a. 
new young people’s group has come into 
our membership as a result of each con- 
ference, and there seems to be evidence 
that this year will be no exception. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Louis Annin Ames of New York City 
has been confined to his home for some 
time with a bad cold. 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been named by Mayor Rolin B. 
Marvin to a board of five men to adminis- 
ter the Widows and Orphans Relief Fund 
of the Collins disaster in which eight fire- 
men were killed. The fund raised by vol- 
untary public gifts will exceed $50,000. 


Dr. Nils Y. Wessell of the University of 
Michigan, a former student of the president 
of Tufts College, has been appointed by 
the Board of the college Director of Ad- 
missions and Dean of Undergraduate Men 
in the School of Liberal Arts. At thirty, 
the new dean is an authority on aptitude 
and achievement tests. Mrs. Wessell is a 
Wellesley 1936 graduate and Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

A daughter was born to Rev. and Mrs. 
William Lewis of Westford, Mass., at the 
Lawrence Memorial Hospital in Medford, 
Feb. 20, 1939. Mrs. Lewis is the daughter 
of Rev. and Mrs. Milo G. Folsom of Pitts- 
field, Maine. 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff, secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention, spoke for 
the Protestants, Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon 
for the Jews, and Father Flaherty of the 
Catholic Charitable Society for the Catho- 
lics, at a meeting held in the Somerville, 
Mass., high school Tuesday evening, Feb. 
21, celebrating the fifth anniversary of 
Good Will Day and the hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Bill of Rights. 


Dr. U.S. Milburn will continue as acting 
pastor at South Acton, Mass., through 
Lent. He has been serving there through 
January and February. On the evening 
of Palm Sunday he will give his illustrated 
lecture on the Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau. 

Dr. Robert Cummins spoke at the Mas- 
sachusetts Rally in the Franklin Univer- 
salist church on Sunday evening, Feb. 19, 
and attended the New Hampshire Minis- 
ters’ Retreat at Concord on Feb. 20 and 21. 


Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor spoke to mem- 
bers of the Salem Mission Circle on Tues- 
day, Feb. 21. Her subject was North 
Carolina. She led the service of Dedica- 
tion in the Roxbury church, Friday eve- 
ning, Feb. 24. 


Alvar W. Polk, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alvar W. Polk of West Roxbury, Mass., 
has been named king of the Mardi Gras 
of Galveston, Texas. Mr. Polk was 
graduated in 1930 from the Boston Latin 
School and from Harvard College in 1934. 
He was a pupil of the late Walter Smith, 
and was president of the Boston public 
schools symphony band in 1928 and later 


and Interests 


a member of the Harvard band and of the 
musical clubs. His fraternity is the Pi Eta. 


Miss Grace J. Stiles, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Roxbury Universalist church, 
died Feb. 27. 


Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Mass., is for the second successive year on 
the program of Lenten theater services 
arranged by the Ministers’ Association of 
Watertown, N. Y. Dr. Rose will preach 
March 10. 


Freda Roxina Robinson, daughter of 
Dr. Luther Riley Robinson of Monroe, 
Wis., was married on Jan. 28 to John 
William Gibb, in the Unitarian church in 
Baltimore, Md., Dr. Robinson performing 
the ceremony. Mr. Gibb is in the employ 
of the General Motors Corporation in 
Tarrytown, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. Gibb 
will live at 107 Lewis Parkway, Yonkers, 
IN@eYic 

Mrs. Ezra B. Wood was the speaker at 
the Dedication Day observance in Mel- 
rose Universalist church, Wednesday, 
March 1. 


California 

Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. The young people are or- 
ganizing a choir for the Sunday morning 
service. Rehearsals are in charge of An- 
nola Florence Wright, organist and direc- 
tor. This is part of a newly formulated 
program of Creative Expression for the 
young people. The group will be affiliated 
as a chapter of the Y. P. C. U. 


Illinois 


Urbana.—Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, pas- 
tor. All churches in Champaign-Urbana 
were ordered closed on Sunday, Feb. 19, 
by the District Health Board, because of 
an epidemic of influenza. The local radio 
station WDWS offered its services to the 
churches and Mr. Thayer conducted ser- 
vices for all Urbana churches from four to 
five p.m. 


Massachusetts 
Somerville, First. — Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. On Young 


People’s Sunday, Jan. 15, the entire church 
service was conducted by the young people. 
Miss Roberta Pellandini, vice-president 
of the Y. P. C. U., gave an address and 
Charles Noyes made the prayer. Others 
taking part were Alfred Hart, Helen 
Grillage, Frank A. Howard, Jr., Robert 
Provencher, Dorothy Piers, Carl Enos and 
Arlene Howard. The young people also 
attended the rally at Cambridge that same 
evening, fifty-one in all, including Dr. 
and Mrs. Leighton. At the all-day meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Union in January, 
“Japan” was the topic, with Mrs. Ray- 
mond Dreg, Japan chairman, in charge. 


Letters from Miss Stacy and Miss Ruth 
Downing were read by Mrs. Leighton and 
Mrs. Powers, and Mrs. Knight read “A 
Little Suit of Clothes,’ by Ruth Down- 
ing. The past presidents had charge of the 
afternoon program, and eight ladies and 
one man from the Home for the Aged gave 
a sketch called ‘“‘The Belles of Long Ago’’ 
written by Miss Florence Pettengell, 
eighty-two years young. Many lovely 
old-fashioned costumes were worn by these 
ladies. The annual parish meeting on 
Feb. 7 was preceded by a supper. Wil- 
liam T. Hayes was moderator and reports 
were encouraging. Four new members 
were elected to the parish committee, 
Fred Burroughs, James Daniels, Hiram 
Turner and Miss Edith Hunnewell. El- 
wood G. Bryant was made a member of 
the advisory board. At the service on 
Feb. 5, the vested junior boys’ choir made 
its initial appearance, eight boys or- 
ganized and trained by Mrs. Leighton. 
Rev. G. H. Ulrich of North Carolina 
spoke at the Mission Circle session of the 
Woman’s Union Feb. 14. “Flat Tire,’ a 
mystery play, was given by the young 
people on Friday evening, Feb. 17. The 
ladies are beginning to plan for the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Woman’s Union. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. Young People’s Day was ob- 
served on Sunday, Jan. 29. Miss June 
Robinson read the Scripture, William M. 
McLean offered prayer and Forest Berg- 
lund spoke on “Youth Facing Today.” A 
chorus of young people rendered two selec- 
tions and Miss Vesba Strong and Ray 
Smith sang a duet. Attendance at the 
Y. P. C. U. steadily increases, averaging 
twenty or more at present. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 214) 
. . . . blood and race determine the Ger- 
man mentality.”’ (Ernest Wilhelm Bohle, 
head of the Foreign Division of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party.) 

“‘Within the next few years, the entire 
unified strength of Germandom will be 
necessary in order to check the shrinkage 
in the German population through the 
Americanization of its youth.” (Year- 
book, German-American Volksbund, 1937.) 

“The new Germany needs and expects 
the co-operation, the spiritual and mental 
willingness to sacrifice on the part of all her 
racial comrades abroad.’ (Rudolf Hess, 
1984.) 

It is hardly necessary to add that in 
Germany there is to be only one political 
party: whoever attempts to form another 
party is liable to three years imprisonment. 
This party is governed by a law which 
states: ‘‘The Fuehrer determines its 
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statutes.’”’ Thus we see the Nazis working 
to build up parties and factions and 
divisions in America, but not permitting 
anything but Nazi organizations in the 
Fatherland. 

For this and other reasons, not the least 
of which is the false German-race theory, 
we are inclined to agree with Theodore 
Roosevelt when he said: ‘‘We can have no 
fifty-fifty allegiance in this country... . 
We are akin by blood and descent to most 
of the nations of Europe; but we are 
separate from all of them; we are a new 
and distinct nation.” 

Max A. Kapp. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff is Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and a 
member of the faculty of the Tufts School 
of Religion. 

Rey. Harmon M. Gehr is minister of the 


Universalist church in Columbus, Ohio. 
* * 


MRS. FOLSOM TO BE IN BOSTON 


Mrs. Milo G. Folsom expects to be in 
the vicinity of Boston from March 9 to 16 
and is willing to speak to near-by groups 
in the interest of churchmanship. Ad- 
dress her at Pittsfield, Maine, or through 
Boston W. N. M. A. headquarters. 


Obituary 


Jonathan Hervey 


Funeral services were conducted Wednesday, Feb. 
15, at 2 p. m., in the Bethany Universalist Church 
in Framingham, Mass., for Jonathan Hervey, who 
recently observed his ninetieth birthday, and who 
died Feb. 12. He was a Civil War veteran. 

The church was filled with delegations from pa- 
triotie and military organizations in town. In the 
gathering was an old comrade, Albert J. Brown, 
now Framingham’s only surviving veteran of the 
Civil War. 

Also present were many former associates from 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
with which Mr. Hervey was associated for over 
fifty years, and several of the town officials. Mr. 
Hervey had recently made a gift to Bethany Church 
of one thousand dollars. 

Rev. Harry L. Thornton, a former pastor of the 
church, was assisted in the service by Rev. D. Stanley 
Rawson, pastor. 

Members of the Gen. G. Foster Camp Sons of 
Union Veterans conducted their service, with the 
commander, Warren Moulton, in charge. Members 
of James J. MeGrath Post, American Legion, under 
Commander Timothy J. Dacy, and John R. Mullen, 
chairman of the military honors committee, formed 
as escort with a color guard, and fired a volley at the 
grave in Mullein Cemetery, Lakeville, where Rev. 
D. Stanley Rawson read the committal service. 

Mr. Hervey was married to Miss Abbie M. Caswell 
in March, 1858. She died several years ago and last 
summer he married Mrs. Martha (Jones) Temple, 
who survives him. 


Mrs. P. W. Haseltine 


Mrs. P. W. (Georgeana Dean) Haseltine died in her 
sleep on the night of Nov. 8, 1939. She was the 
daughter of Capt. W. H. and Elizabeth Dean of 
Salem, Mass., where she was born Feb. 19, 1849. In 
her early life she was identified with the Universalist 
church in that city, as were her mother and grand- 
mother. On the death of Captain Dean in 1860 the 
family removed to Lawrence, Mass., where they 
allied themselves with the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd. On June 15, 1876, Miss Dean was united in 
marriage with Phineas W. Haseltine of Lawrence. 


In 1895 the Haseltine family removed to Haverhill, 
Mass., where they affiliated with the Mt. Washing- 
ton Universalist Church, until 1907, when they 
moved back to Lawrence. Mrs. Haseltine was an 
active worker in the church nearly all her life. She 
belonged to the Ladies’ Union and the Mission Circle. 
Ferry Beachers of thirty years ago will remember her. 
She leaves her husband, P. W. Haseltine, a son, F. A. 
Haseltine, a sister, Mrs. G. H. McFarlin, and several 
nieces and nephews. ‘The funeral was at the home 
on Nov. 11, 1938, Dr. C. G. Robbins officiating. 


John H. Bell 


John H. Bell died at the W. W. Backus Hospital, ~ 


Norwich, Conn., Feb. 15, 1939, after an illness of 
eight days. 

Mr. Bell was born in Middleborough, Yorkshire, 
England, Aug. 9, 1877, a son of James and Ann For- 
bett Bell. After coming to this country thirty-six 
years ago, he resided in New York and Westfield, 
N. J., and located in Norwich twenty-three years 
ago, where he had since made his home. He had 
learned the printing business in Glasgow, Scotland, 
in his youth, and continued in this business until his 
death. 

Surviving are his wife, Mary L. Rattray Bell, 
whom he married in New York in 1907; two sons, 
John H. R. Bell and George B. Bell, a sister, Mrs. 


George A. Boone, all residing in Norwich; and four 
brothers, James, Allan and Robert A. Bell, residing 
in England, and Frank Bell of Lynn, Mass. 

Mr. Bell was a loyal and devoted member of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd (Universalist), having 
joined in 1916, and serving as treasurer and deacon 
for the past fifteen years. He was identified with 
local Masonic bodies and was a member of Norwich 
Typographical Union Local 100. 

Memorial services were conducted at the church 
by Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., on Feb. 18, with inter- 
ment at Maplewood Cemetery. 


Dr. Marcia Gilmore 


Dr. Marcia Gilmore, one of the first women in this 
country to be graduated from a medical school, died 
at her home, 535 Ladera Street, Pasadena, Calif., 
on Feb. 13, 1939. Born in Grinnell, Iowa, in 1859, 
she was graduated from the University of Michigan 
in 1882 and from its medical school two years later. 
Dr. Gilmore went to California in the late ’80s to 
practice medicine in San Francisco and Santa Bar- 
bara. Since 1894 she had made her home in Pasa- 
dena. 

Identifying herself with the Universalist church 
there, she took an active part in its life, serving as 
trustee and clerk of the parish from 1915 to 1926. 
She was also secretary of the Shakespeare Club for 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, 
Joliet, Ill. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., Tufts 
College. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


Does, 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs, Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Mrs, Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 290 Pleasant 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
Presiaent—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


Universalist Nationa] Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
Sts., Junetion City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 808 E. 7th St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. W. E. Roberts, Olinda. 

Pennsylvuania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 26 Allen Ave., 
Pawtucket. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, Boston. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Eben Prescott, Braintree, Mass. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 


Trustees 


Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester. Ernest 
C. Jones, West Somerville. Rev. Gustave H. 
Leining, D. D., Braintree. Rev. Warren B. Love- 
joy, West Somerville. Arthur E. Mason, Boston. 
Robert F. Needham, Arlington. Cornelius A. 
Parker, Esq., Boston. Eben Prescott, Braintree. 
Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble, Norway. 

Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth, 

New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: Rev. Carl H. Olson, Cincinnati. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Boston. Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Boston. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 


Leon O. Tebbets, Waterville, Maine. 
Clerk: John E. Wood. 
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many years, and a member of the Friday Morning 
Club and the League of Women Voters. 

At the service in memory of Dr. Gilmore on Feb. 
15, Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt, minister of Throop 
Memorial Church, read a paragraph from a tribute to 
the women of this church, entitled “Our Rosary,” 
written three years ago by Dr. Gilmore for the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Universalist church 
in Pasadena. “Today,” said Dr. Blauvelt, ‘another 
name is added to our church rosary: Dr. Marcia 
Gilmore.” 


Marion Holmes Harris 


Miss Marion Holmes Harris, a lifelong Univer- 
salist, died in Pasadena, Calif., recently. A native 
of Massachusetts, she moved to California many 
years ago and joined Dr. Deere’s church in Riverside. 
In more recent years she belonged to the Throop 
Memorial Church of Pasadena. 

Dr. C. C. Blauvelt and Rev. Rol W. Benner of- 
ficiated at the funeral. Rev. Ada White Taylor con- 
tributed a tribute to a Pasadena newspaper which we 
quote in part: 

“T knew her forty years ago when we both lived 
in Riverside, when she was in her prime and was in- 
vited to speak at all the prominent clubs in Los 
Angeles and the adjoining towns. One had to know 
her well to appreciate her work, as she shrank from 
the public gaze and lacked a superiority complex. 
She had psychic gifts and spiritual powers. 

“She was a member of our Browning Club and her 
church will miss her, where she was in constant de- 
mand for talks and for book reviews.” 


Notices 


‘CENTRAL’ COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted the transfer of Seth Rogers Brooks from 
Massachusetts to the General Convention. 
John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
* * 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Henry Clay Ledyard, now of Barre, Vt., 
accepted on transfer from the Michigan Convention. 
William J. Metz, Chairman. 


* 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. William Stanley Nichols transferred to 
Massachusetts Feb. 11. 
William J. Metz, Chairman. 
* * 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Transfer of Rev. Gerald R. FitzPatrick now of 
Montpelier, Vt., from the Central Committee of 
Fellowship, has been accepted, as of Feb. 4. 1939. 

William J. Metz, Chairman. 
* Ox 


COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON 


Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, Leader. 

Sundays—10.45 a. m. 

March 5—Ear! Browder. 

March 12—Debate: Professor Auer and Professor 
Brightman. 

March 19—J. R. Walsh. 

April 2—John Haynes Holmes. 

April 23—Harry F. Ward. 

ss 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR FOR THE 
CHURCH YEAR 1938-1939 

1938 

Oct. 10-15 Inauguration of the Church a Fellowship 

; of Learners. 

Oct. 22 49th Birthday of the Y. P. C. U. 

‘Oct. 23 Laymen’s Day. 

Oct. 25 G.S.S. A. 25th Birthday. 

Nov. 6 All Souls Sunday—International Church Ex- 
tension Offering. Armistice Sunday. 

Nov. 13 International Friendship Offering in Church 
Schools. 

Nov. 20 Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dee. 25 Christmas Sunday. 

1939 "4 

Jan. 15 Young People’s Day. 


Feb. 12 American Friendship Offering in Church April 18, 20, 21: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 


Schools. Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City. 
Feb. 19 United Church Day—Offering for United April 25-28: Rev. John Howland Lathrop, D. D., 
Service. Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Feb 22 Ash Wednesday—Women’s Dedication Day. 

April 2 Palm Sunday. 

April 9 Easter. 

April 30 Philanthropie Offering in Church Schools. 

May 14 Mother’s Day—The Festival of the Home. 

May 21 International Goodwill Sunday. 

May 28 Memorial Sunday. 

June 11 Children’s Sunday. 

July 5-9 50th Anniversary Convention 
a ae O19 1 OP 


Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


National 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL 


January-April, 1939. 
Raymond C. Robinson. 
Tuesday to Friday. 


Organ recital Monday by 
Worship with brief sermon 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Preachers 


March 7-9: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., 
Community Church of New York City. 

March 10: Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

March 14-17: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, D. D. 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 

March 21-24: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 28-31: Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Th. 
D., May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

April 3-7 inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister of King’s Chapel. 

April 11-14: Rev. W.- Russell Bowie, D. D., Grace 
Church, New York City. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


eT UFTS.COLLEGE® 
DOLLAR in DIMES for Easter 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 


Universalist Publishing House Dentistry, Howard M. Manerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Fiatford ta Hoskins PRD: 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“ There is one world, a dog’s world, a world of bones 
and kennels and chains and muzzles, and hunts and 
fights; and there is a man’s world, a world of ideas, of 
beauty, of thought. The one is base, the other good. 
In one, men are slaves, in the other, they are free. . . 
The passport to this happy land is a liberal education.” 

— Dean William F. Russell. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 
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“Henry,” said Mrs. Meekton, “I must 
give you credit for one thing. In all our 
married life you have never spoken an 
unkind word to me.”’ 

‘No, Henrietta,’ agreed the gratified 
husband. 

“What I am wondering,” added his 
wife, “‘is whether to give you credit for a 
lovely disposition or mere lack of courage.”’ 
—Exchange. 

* * 

Mistress: ‘“You have broken another 
glass, Mary?” 

Maid: ‘“‘Yes, ma’am, but I was lucky 
this time. It broke in two.” 

Mistress: “‘And you call that lucky?” 

Maid: ‘‘Yes, ma’am. You have no idea 
the trouble it is to pick up thousands of 
splinters of glass.’,—Colgate Banter. 

* a 

She: ‘I’m hungry.” 

He: ‘‘What?” 

She: “I said I was hungry.” 

He: “Sure, I’ll take you home; this car 
makes so much noise that I thought you 
said you were hungry.’’—Globe and Mail, 
Toronto. 

* * 

“My advice to you, colonel, is to go 
through the movements of driving with- 
out using the ball,” said the golf instructor. 

‘“My dear fellow,”’ answered the colonel, 
“that’s precisely the trouble I’m wanting 
to overcome.’’—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

“There’s nothing slow about Morse.” 

“T guess you never loaned him money!”’ 

“Oh, yes, I have. That’s what made 
me speak that way. I loaned him $10 six 
months ago, and I haven’t been able to 
catch him since.””—Answers. 

Kap. 

“Just look at that notice, ‘Post No 
Bills,’ on a blank wall,” complained Mr. 
Hardup. ‘‘Why don’t they put these 
things in the right place? I would put it 
over every letter box!’’—Texas Ranger. 

* * 

Explorer: ‘‘And there, as I entered the 
house, I came face to face with a ferocious 
ape. What do you think I did?” 

Bored Listener: “‘Remove the mirror.” — 
Los Angeles Times. 

* * 

Hornpuff: ‘‘There are fifty liquor stores 
in my section of the city, and I’m proud 
to say I’ve never been in one of them.”’ 

Debunk: ‘Which one is that?’’—Spring- 
Sield Republican. 

* * 

College Guy: “I was out with a nurse 
last night.” 

Coed: ‘‘Cheer up, maybe your mother 
will let you go out without her some time.” 
—E xchange. 

* * 

Mrs. Snifter: “I hope, Miranda, you 
won’t copy the things I wear.”’ 

Miranda: ‘‘Oh, no indeedy, ma’am. I 
like my things stylish.’’— Pathfinder. 


For Better Worship Services 


Hymns of the Spirit 


A project of a joint Universalist-Unitarian 


commission 


Price $1.25 plus postage, 6 cents per copy 


Antiphonal Readings 


by L. Griswold Williams 


Price $1.00 per copy, $0.90 in quantities 


of 25 or more 


Beacon Song and Service Book 
(for Church Schools) 


Price $1.00 per copy, $0.90 in quantities 


of 25 or more, plus postage 


Order from 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 


